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WORKS REFERENCE 


WORCESTER’S 
QUART 
DICTIONARY. 


Journal 


NEW ENGLAND and NATIONAL. 


Normal Educational Publications, 


Practical for Business — Best for Teaching —Cheapest for Parents. 


SOWER, POTTS 


& CO., Publishers. 


Dr. Brooks’ New Arithmetics, 


By DR. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Pu.D., 


Author of * Philosophy of Arithmetic,” “ Methods of 
eaching,” ete. 


IN TWO DISTINCT SERIES. 


‘| Brooks’ Standard Series. 


Comprising a Primary, Elementary, Men- 
tal, and Written Arithmetic. Price to Teach- 
ers for a single set for examination, post-paid, $1.30. 


Brooks’ Union Series, in Zwo Books, 


Comprising a Unien Primary and Unien 
Complete Arithmetic. Mental and Written 


Prof. Westlake’s Works, 


By J. WILLIS WESTLAKE, A.M., 


Professor of English Literature in Pennsylvania State 
Normal School. 


How to Write Letters. 


Showing the Methods and Vormalities used in 
a society in all kinds of letters, notes, and 
cards. 


Common School Literature. 


An admirable and scholarly epitome of English 
and American Literature, for use im schools 
where only limited time remains for this subject. 


— Arithmetic are combined. Price to Teachers for 
yo : 4, a GAZETTEER. one set for examination, post-paid, 85 cts. NORMAL UNION INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. 
UP WITH THE TIMES IN ALL PARTICULARS. Br J. V. Mowroomeny. 
CH AMBERS’S Very easy to teach. Introduction prices : Primar 
New Practical Business Features from actual | Book, 6 cts. ; Intermediate, 18 cts.; Manual for Pri- 
oP AD A transactions. No other text-book contains so much | mary Series, $1.20. 
L | information and work taken from the common caleu- 
(Household Edition.) artisans and transactions of practical busi- CORRECT AND POLISHED ENGLISH, 
LIPPINCOTT’ The varied commercial ans By Profs. FEwsMiru and Sinan. 
transactions of society are of indispensable value to Fewsmith’s Elementary Grammar 
ASS » tenche ‘very b i 
| 4 we J BIOGRAPHICAL = eer ssive teachers and every active business- Fewsmith’s English Grammar. 
= Fewsmith’s Grammars delight both teachers and 
DICTIONARY. Dr. Brooks’ Elementary Algebra and Key. Ea. $1.10] Pupils. /ntroduction prices, 30 and 42 cents. 
Dr. Brooks’ Geometry, Trigonometry & Key,“ 1.10] Griffin’s Elementary Natural Philosophy. 
AGEHN Ts VY ANT aD. Dr. Brooks’ Higher Arithmetic and Key. (irifin’s Notes and 
In vacation, teachers and others desiring employment can make money by selling | Pr. Brooks’ Philosophy of Arithmetic... . . . 2.25 Looe Bg ad Ag est published.) 
the above Indispensable Works of Reference. Agents wanted in every county. Dr. Brooks’ Mcthods of Teaching. .... . 1.75 | Lyte’s Sehool Song k. (New.) 


Write for particulars and terms. Dr. Brooks’ Mental Science. 1.75 | Peterson’s Familiar Science ; &c. &c. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


M. V.CALVIN, B. K. BENSON, 
Augusta, Ga. Austin, Texas. 


For particulars, terms and circulars, etc, address 


SOWER, POTTS & CO.. Publishers, 
530 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


F. M. AMBROSE, 
87 Franklin St., Boston. 


THE NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Has abundant evidence that it has gained a national reputation, and the confidence of 
its numerous patrons who are found in every State and Territory. The number of regis- 
trations and calls for Teachers are constantly increasing, and engagements are daily re- 
ported. (Three this 27th day of July, with salaries amounting to #2650.) Never before 
has this Bureau had enrolled among its members so many teachers fitted for responsible 
positions in the higher departments of instruction, and so many calls for this class of 
teachers. Now is the time to register to meet the constant demand for candidates for the 
next six weeks. "We pledge fidelity and untiring efforts to all our patrons. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 3 Somerset Strect, Boston. 


P O Box 2372. 


REASONS WHY ESTERBROOK’S STEEL PENS SHOULD BE USED IN SCHOOLS. 


1, They are especially adapted for school purposes. 6. Have been tested by a quarter-century’s experience. 
2. The quality is superior, standard, and reliable. 7. Are easily obtained; all stationers have them. 


3. They are in use throughout the United States. 8. The best should always be used in schools. 
4. Are of American manufacture. 9. Are moderate and reasonable in price. 


5. They are durable and easy-writing. 10. Every pen is warranted. 
is based on the laws which 


HARRIN GTON ~~ SPELLE govern the growth of a 


child’s intelligence and his acquisition of an available vocabulary. The words are not 
selected according to the number of their syllables, nor any other artificial arrangement, 
but according to the order in which, as the child advances in knowledge, they may be 
apprehended and used. 

As the usefulness of knowing how to spell is limited mainly to connection with what 
one writes, this treatise gives particular attention to words most likely to be employed 
in letters to friends and other common forms of written composition. 


It is the most popular Speller published,---in fact, the Modern “Webster.” 


Send for Descriptive Circular, showing where this book is used, ete. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, - - -~ New York. 


untill a 


TOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXIV.—No. 5. 


W. H. WALMSLEY & 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRUMENTS. 
Illustrated, condensed list 
of 32 pages free. 
Full Catalogues for three 
Stamps. 


Mention this paper. ; = 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK, 
Importers and Manaf's of 
Chemical Apparatus, 
AND 
Chemically Pure Chemicals. 

BURNSEN’'S 


BURNERS 
and 
COMBUSTION 
FURNA 


CHEMISTS, 
CULLEGES, 
SCHOOLS, and 
LABORATORIES 


Supplied with the CES 


in manufacture 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
te MICROSCOPES FROM $88 TO $1,000. 23 
Catalogue on application. 
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PIANOS, 


ESTE ORGANS, 


Decker Bros. Pianos, 


159 Tremont Sr., Boston, Mass. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 Arch &., PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufacturers and Importers 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 


For Colleges and Schools. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogues furnished on application. 


MEDICAL 
MINUTES. 


An explicit treatise on 
Nervous Debility, etc., with 
colored engravings, 112 


pages. 
rice 25 cents by to 
auy address, from the 


author, 
129 Friendship birest, 
ends 
Pro RI 


Have you seen Fisher’s “ Essentials 


Aanted. 


IF YOU ARE A GOOD 
FREE-HAND DRAWER 
I CAN GIVE YOU WORK AT HOME. 


Address, with stamp, 
FIELDING, Box 10, Paterson, N. J. 


3000 AGENTS WANTED for the New Work 
CLADSTONE - PARNELL, 


“ Great Irish Struggle. 


By the eminent statesman and author, Hon, T. P. 
O'Connor, M. P. for Liverpool, and R. M. MCWADE, 
of the Land League of the U.S. A. A thrilling His- 
tory of Jrish oppression (surpassing American 
Slavery), and the mighty struggle for Home Rule that 
is rocking the British Empire to its centre; and Biog- 
raphies of the leaders, A work from high authority 
of all-absorbing interest, richly illustrated, and in 
immense demand. Apply quickly to 4 
HUBBARD BROsS., Publishers, Phila, Pa. 


Teachers in Want of Employment 


DURING VACATION, 
Are invited to send to us for 
AN ACENCY 


Of some of the best books published. Liberal Com- 
missions. Address 
HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
55 Franklin St., Boston. 


| Teachers Wanted 


A were for 
ay the Home, based upon 
TO SELL he Kindergarten sys- 


The Child’s Instructor.” tem, 
Highest endorsements. One lady teacher took #2 
orders the first 4 evenings. Another reports an aver- 


age of 4aday. Auother has taken over 200. You 
ean work evenings, or vacations, or permanently. 


Send for circulars. 
MASON & FOWLER, 
561 tf 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


i t and crowning life work, brim full of thrilling inter- 
Bright, pure, and good, full of 


the Life and Death of Mr. Go: by Rev. 

BOTT. 1000 Agents Went sien and Women. $100 
to 8200 a month made. 0 7? Distance no hindrance as We 
sive Extra Terms and Pay Freights. Write for circulars to 
.A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Cena. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


During the summer vacation to introduce our new 
and popular line of School Books to the school 
boards and into the schools of every county. 
Liberal terms to live men. Address JOHN E. 
POTTER & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


BERGHE 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL 


. Catalegue of Physical Instruments 
Catalogue of Chemical Apparatus. 
Catalegue of Telescopes. 
Catalogue of Anatomical Modeis. 


CAT VES 
TEST INSTRUMENTS 
SEND ND LANTERNS 
ADDRESS. IN PREPARATION 
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STEEL 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S, 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, \ 
HIS OTHER 
EALERS rmacuasous me WORLD. 


chee 


Manufacturers of 
THE CELEBRATED 


“TRIUMPH ” 


“PARAGON” 
School Desks. 


OVER ONE MILLION IN USE, 


The ONLY DOVETAILED 
School Furniture in the world. 


Gtt Washington sey Mentone! ANDREWS & CO. 


Largest Manufacturers in 
the United states of 


LOBES, 
TELt UREANS, 
MAPS CHARTS, 
BLACK BOARDS, 
DUSTLESS CRAYONS, 
and KKASERS, 
(UBE-ROOT aud 
GEOMETRICAL 
BLOCKS, etc. 
Improved School Apparatus 
‘or every department. 
Send for descriptive circulars 


PERRY 


IF you wish totry them 
Sample Card containing the $ 
leading styles, sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of return postage, 2 
cents, Ask for Card No. 7. 


Ivison, Bianewam, Tartor, & Co., 
Sole Agents. 753 B’way, N.Y. 


STEEL 
PENS 


NEW CHARTS OF THE 


HUMAN BODY. 


CHEAP, 


SIMPLE, 


NEw, 


\ 


FOR ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION 
IN PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


Send for circulars and specia! information to 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., 


of Geography” ? 


Springfield, Mase. 


THE PATENT 


Crystal Blackboard 


Has the best surface ever offered for a Black- 
board. It is cheaper than wood, and it has me ceat- 
img on the surface, hence will NEVER NEED 
REPAIR. Send for special circular. 


THE ACME 


Adjustable Slate Cover. 


Buy: Plain Frame Slates and the “Acme Cover,” 
and you get a Noiseless Slate, which is cheaper and 
will wear longer than any other noiseless slate. 

Send for Catalogue. 

J. L. HAMMETT, Manufacturer, 
and dealer in 
SCHOOL FURNITURE, APPARATUS, AND SUPPLIEs, 
24 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


ITCHELL’S ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. an 

NEW EDITION. The best and cheapest Atlas published. £ 
WM. M. BRADLEY & BRO., Publishers, 5 9 
No. 1026 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ¥ 7 


Musical, far-sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, ete. 


WEST TROY, | ished 


Descriptions and prices on application. 


Take it in Time. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is a highly 
concentrated and powerful medicine. 
It is an anodyne expectorant, and, if 
promptly taken, in cases of Coughs, 
Throat or Lung troubles, soothes and 
heals the irritated tissues, and quickly 
allays all tendency to Consumption. 


Six years ago, I contracted a severe 
Cold, which settled on my Lungs, and 
soon developed all the alarming symp- 
toms of Consumption. I had a Cough, 
Night Sweats, Bleeding Lungs, Pain in 
my Chest and Sides, and was so com- 
pletely prostrated, as to be contined to 
my bed most of the time, After trying 
various prescriptions, without benefit, 
my physician finally determined to give 
me Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. I took it, 
and the effect was magical. I seemed 
to rally from the first dose of this med- 
icine, and, after using only three bottles, 
am now as well and sound as ever. — 
Rodney Johnson, Springtield, Ill. 


I have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
in my family, for Colds and Coughs, 
with infallible success, and should not 
dare to be without this medicine through 
the winter months.— Russel Bodine, 
Hughesville, Lycoming Co., Pa. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


peepee by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Masa. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Under the management of a professional educa- 
tor, who bas spent forty years in the School-room. 
Does business in every State and Territory. 
Charges teachers less than any other Reliable 
Agency. 
No Charges to School Officers for Services 
rendered. 


Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail themselves of the 
special advantages offered by this Bureau. 

Circulars and Forms of Application sent Free. 
Address or upon 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Dr. HIRAM ORCUTT : 
Many thanks for your prompt and efficient help in 
presenting desirable candidates to meet our call. 
A. E. LASHER, A, M. 
Napa City, Col. 


Pres. Napa College. 
A DESIRABLE SCHOOL PROPERTY, 
In a large and progressive [Colo.] City, which could 
not be replaced for $50.000, is offered fors35.000 ; on 
easy terms. The Buildings are of brick, and well 
adapted to Day and Boarding School, and has 
accommodations for 175 pupils, with sleeping capac- 
ity for 160. The location in the city and surround- 
ings is delightful and wee A Rly immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
563 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A FLOURISHING ACADEMY = 


For Young Ladies. ina large and delightful (Ohio) 
City ; the furniture and good will for sale. The 
school is well established and popular, and has paid 
a net profit of $3500 per annum above all expenses. 
Terms low and easy. Make haste and secure this 


position, by applying to 
ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE, 


ONE-HALF INTEREST in a first-ciass Private School 
for Boys, in the city of New York. Said school has 
been established for 13 years, and is in a prosperous 
condition, For furniture and good-will, $1,500; $600 
cash, and balance promisory note. A specialist in 
Greek, Latin, and English, and a graduate from Har- 
vard or Yale. preferred. Apply immediately to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N, E. Bureau of Education, 

574 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED BY SEPTEMBER, 


To engage as Principal Assistant, or Head of Lan- 
guages, Fine Art, and Music Departments, in some 
school or seminary where there would be a possibility 
if successful of buying an interest after two years. 
or of buying the owner out, if desired. M.A. of 
Kings College ; member and graduate of several for- 
eign universities ; first-class references; unexce)- 
tionable testimonials ; 15 years experience ; excel- 
lent teacher, disciplinarian, and musician. Address 
with full particulars, 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 

577 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


A PRINCIPAL WANTED! 


For an Endowed Boarding School within fifty miles 
of Boston <A convenient building of fifty rooms, in 
Eio. repair, free of rent, together with the income of 


10,000. Applicant must belexperienced and success- 
ul teacher. Apply at once to 
IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
579 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. ? 
WARRANTED, sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & Clacianati, O 


Send six cents for e,and 
p R IZE receive free, a costly pomed goods 


whichwill help all, of either sex 
w pa this 


to more than anything else in 
sure, 
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A WEEELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly) : $1.00 in advance. 


CLUB RATES, For ONE YEAR, TO ONE ADDRESS: 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and AMERICAN TEACHER.......esseeseee+ $3.00, 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and 4.75 
AMERIOAN TEACHER Gnd EDUCATION... 3.25 | 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, AMERICAN TEACHER, and EDUCATION, 5.50) 


their State, but above everything else they place their schools. England and the other Atlantic States, and of those from the sunny 
The loneliest region on our receding frontier has never been with- South, and of those from the States of the great lakes and of the 
out its school-house,—a dugout or sod-house at first, perhaps, and great plains,—in behalf of all those who have heard your earnest 
grass, gd given way words of welcome, I thank you, and I thank those whom you rep- 
ways comfortable, an nera e most stately build-' resent, and ass i 
ings Indeed, it is the boast of that | welcome. 
e best building in every town and hamlet is the school-house,| We are assembled to-night to open the twenty-fifth meeti 

and we have 8,000 of them. They dot every hillside and valley, the National Educational p The pat of 
and account for the fact that, in Kansas, the proportion of people ization began on the banks of the Delaware, in the City of Brotherly 
unable to read and write is smaller than in any other State of the love. Its earlier years have been passed east of the Mississippi 
Union except one. k River, only twice coming to its banks,—at St. Louis in 1871, at 
_ Governor Martin then introduced Col. W. H. Rossington, who | Minneapolis in 1875. To-day, for the first time in the history of 
in behalf of the citizens of Kansas and Topeka, extended a formal | the Association, having passed the broad valley of the Mississippi 
welcome to the members of the Association. and crossed the Missouri River, it meets in the capital of this great 
; ae State of the plains, near the raphical center of the Union, in the 
The City’s Welcome. Garden City of the West, ni the citizens and the soil have risen 

Colonel Rossington spoke substantially as follows : 


up to welcome us, 
and women more distinguished perhaps for learning, ability, and and sisters to the sons and daughters of this State of the plains; 
zeal for the welfare of humanity than any that ever assembled in 
our State. I have, however, been impressed with the thought 
that my poor service in this respect is unnecessary. You need no 


and we also extend our greeting to those who have come out to meet 
us from other regions of tle gregt West, and taking the brotherly 
| hands which have been extended fo us, we accept the welcome which 
ihas been so beautifully tendered, and indulge the hope that in 


welcome to Kansas. Your sojourn here is like that of a victori-; 
ous army camping upon the field it has won; for Kansas, socially 
and politically, may be fairly said to be the procreant result of the | 
educational idea. This nation was, at the threshold of its exist-| 
ence, inexorably committed to the scheme of universal education, 
For in no other way could the founders hope to justify or sustain 


Immense Gathering of Earnest Educators, 


sharing the hospitality of your home we shall long mutually re- 
member with pleasure the occasion that brought us into personal 
ualatance. 
Again thanking you for your welcome, I will take the liberty of 
introducing one who acted as the secretary of the meeting at 
which this Association was organized, and who has served it in the 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


AT TOPEKA, KANSAS, 
July 13, 14, 15, and 16, 1886. 


SEVEN THOUSAND TEACHERS ASSEMBLE IN THE GARDEN 
CITY WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


First Sesston—Tvurspay Evenine, Jury 13. 


The opening session of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation was held at the Grand Opera House, Topeka, 
Kan. The great building was literally packed, and yet 
not one-half of those seeking admission could be accom- 
modated. Fully two thousand teachers were present. 
The house was comfortable and cool, notwithstanding that 
it had been the warmest day of the season, and that 
the audience was the largest that ever assembled in this 
Opera House. 

On the platform were seated many distinguished per- 
sons, among them Governor John A. Martin, N. A. Cal- 
kins, president of the National Educational Association ; 
William E. Sheldon, secretary of the National Educa- 


tional Association ; Hon. J. H. Lawhead, State Superin-|. 


tendent of Public Instruction of Kansas; Hon. W. H. 
Rossington, Prof. J. P. Williams, Zalmon Richards, A. 
G. Boyden, D. B. Hagar, Bishop Vail of Kansas, and a 
throng of well-known educators from all sections of the 
country, completely filling the great platform. 

On the front of the stage was one of the most beauti- 
ful floral designs we have ever seen. The figure repre- 


the challenge then made to the old world to erect a government, : : : 
founded upon the free will of the governed, wherein Should exist Sh ‘don, ; pow pleasure of in- 
perfect political equality, and which should vindicate by its con-' on, The uf the 
tinued and prosperous life the sovereignty of mere manhood. : 
He contrasted the American belief that education should be free! Mr. Sheldon spoke at some length, complimenting the enthu- 
to all, with the old-world theory that it was not only impossible, | siasm of the people of Kansas shown in behalf of freedom and edu- 
but of the masses to be the. — of Topeka for their hospitality. He came 
practical solution of many o e vexed questions of the present here assured o ing received warmly, but did not expect an ex- 
day, he paid a high tribute to the Pant of Kansas, og earli-| hibition of such generosity as has Dee extended. Mr. Sheldon 
est attention was given to laying the foundations of institutions referred to himself as the ‘ boy of the Association,”’ but in this, 
which should mature and develop the best class of men,—men able as in any educational capacity, he was glad to serve it. He felt 
to bear the burdens of the State. f ; that all should be proud of this good work, He pictured the 
The first rude sod school-houses built by the hardy pioneers lonesome band of men’’ he found in Kansas at an earlier date ; 
men who did not come e wilderness apse into barbarism, e fair daughters of the . e was heartily cheered. 
but who meant to transplant New England culture into this new! President Calkins then introduced Zalmon Richards, of Wash- 
and fruitfal soil, hoping and trusting that it might some day out- ington, D. C., who was one of the original founders of the National 


sented was that of the globe. White flowers represented 
the land, and blue ones represented the water. So com- 
plete and erect was the work in construction that those 
sitting in the rear of the building could distinguish the 
different constituents. 

The exercises were opened with prayer by Rev. J. P. 
Finley, D.D., of Brookfield, Mo., followed by the Modoc 
Club of Topeka, who sang one of their famous selections, 
which was greeted with great applause. This was con- 
tinued until the club reappeared and sang again. 


Address of the Governor. 


_ Governor Martin was introduced as the first speaker of the even- 
ing. He spoke as follows: 

Ladies and Gentlemen:—The unexpected tponement of an 
official engagement has enabled me to meet with you this evening, 
and, through the courtesy of your executive committee, I have been 
chosen to preside at this meeting. 

| am very glad to know that the ‘‘ schoolmaster is abroad ”’ to- 
day, and L rejoice, especially, to meet and greet the master and 


nmustress of so many American schools. 

I rejoice for several reasons. This great assemblage of teachers 
shows how deep and earnest is the interest you have in your pro- 
fession, and it is, therefore, a happy and hopeful indication that 
the educational work of the land is in good hands. [ am glad 
that you selected Kansas as your meeting-place, because Kansas is 
an object-lesson that will impress itself upon your minds and hearts | 
forever, And I rejoice over your coming, because 1 know that 
you will retnrn to your homes and your work with larger, broader 
views of our country, and of the splendid system of schools which | 
has made it what it is. | 
The people of Kansas are proud of many things pertaining to 


grow the parent stock. Poor and rude as was this foundation, it 
was the forerunner of a university, of which the president of Har- 
vard is reported to have recently said, that ‘‘ it perhaps has but one 
superior in the West, the university at Ann Arbor, Mich.” 

He proved the truth of his assertion, that ‘* Kansas always. 
comes out strong on figures,’’ by tracing the growth of educational | 
interests, until from that one sod school-house in 1855, to the 6,673 
which are to-day scattered broadcast over the State, and whose 
support cost in 1855 $3,000,000 and stated, as a result of this mag- 
nifying the office of schoolmaster in Kansas, that in spite of the’ 
recent large addition of freedmen, the illiterates of Kansas com- 
prise not more than two per cent. of the population. 

The speaker emphasized the fact that the notion of school train- 
ing which leaves out of view the elevation of character along with 
the development of the mind, and thinks only how knowledge may 
be coined into cash, is a sordid and degrading notion. It will bea 
sad day for this republic, it will be the beginning of the end proph- 
esied by its earliest enemies and by the enemies of human freedom 
and progress everywhere, when the words of the poet may be truly 
said of our nation : 

** Plain living and high thinking are no more; 
The homely beauty of the good old cause 
Is gone; our peace, our fearful innocence, 

And pure religion breathing household laws.” 
Teach that obedience, respect, and order which, transferred to 
the after-life of the pupil, shall make him, with his fellow-citizens, 
stand as a wall of adamant against anarchy, communism, and riot, 
on one hand, and the unjust aggressions of wrong on the other ; 
vindicating in his life and conduct the supremacy of the law with- 
out which nothing ean insure the peace and perpetuity of this re- 

ublic. 

. He contrasted the American idea, that education should be free 
to all, with the old-world idea that it was not not only impossible 
but undesirable. Claiming the education of the masses to be the 
only practical solution to many of the problems of the Nineteenth 
century. 

In closing, Colonel Rossington assured the visitors of a warm 
welcome, an assertion which,—with the mercary more than 1 
in the shade,—few felt like doubting. 


In Behalf of the Teachers. 


Prof. P. J. Williams, of the State University at Lawrence, was 
then introduced, and on behalf of the teachers of Kansas welcomed 
the National Educational Association to Topeka. He said: 

We do not see before us governors, legislators, statesmen, and 
attorneys, but we see those who make those men. He showed him- 
self a loyal Kansan, and when he referred to the help the West has 
received from New England, and showed how strong the West has 
grown because of such help, we agreed with him, but could not re- 
ceive without mental protest- his theory that foreigners are all that 
are left in New England to-day. 


The President’s Response. 

President Calkins then delivered the following response : 

To His Excellency, the Governor of Kansas, I thank you fee 
the honor which your presence and your words of greeting have con- 
ferred upon the association of educators now assembled at the capi- 
tol of this State. 

To the Hon, W. H. Rossington, who, in behalf of the State of 
Kansas and of the city of Topeka, has extended the welcome of 
each to the National Educational Association. 

To Prof. P. J. Williams, who, in behalf of the teachers of 
Kansas, has welcomed their fellow-laborers from all other States 
to fraternal greetings on this occasion, I thank you. 

I thank you in behalf of the National Educational Association 


ucational Association at Philadelphia in 1857. As he was the 
first president of the Association he gave a sketch of its history. 
The aim of the Association was, first, to make or create a union of 
feeling. ‘This was felt necessary in order to advance education in 
this country, to unite a brotherhood and sisterhood of teachers. 
The Association started out with the purpose of convincing the 
people that teachers had a profession. 

The closing address was made by Mr. Albert G. Boyden, of the 
normal school at Bridgewater, Mass. ; after which the Modoe Club 
favored the audience with another song, and Bishop Vail pro- 
nounced the benediction. 


SreconD SEssiON—WEDNEsDAY, JuLy 14. 


It was estimated that not less than 1,000 teachers came 
to Topeka, during the afternoon and evening, swelling the 
total number of teachers in the city to 7,000, which was 
probably, a larger number than had been present at any 
previous meeting of the National Educational Association 
since its organization in 1858. It is probably due to the 
fact that this is the first meeting of the Association ever 
held west of the Mississippi river. While the majority 
of the teachers were from the Western States, the New 
England and Atlantic States were well represented, and 
there was a larger attendance from the Southern States 
than at any meeting in the past. There were about 600 
teachers present from the State of Illinois, 250 from Ohio, 
700 from Missouri, 450 from Indiana, 150 from Ne- 
braska, 75 from Minnesota, 75 from Wisconsin, 100 from 
Pennsylvania, 100 from Iowa, 75 from Texas, 50 from 
Louisiana, and large numbers from other States. 


The Association convened at the Grand Opera House at 9.30 
a.m. The building was crowded, many being compelled to stand 
up in the vestibules, while many more were turned away. ‘The in- 
terest manifested by all in attendance was very great, and no disor- 
der prevailed during the meeting. 

President Calkins occupied the chair. A. B. Hinsdale Ph.D., 
of Cleveland, Ohio, opened the exercises with prayer. 

The report of the Auditing Committee was read, and much 
gratification was exp therein with the able manner in which 
the finances of the Association have been guarded. 


Address of the President. 


President Calkins gave the annual address, which contained many 
valuable suggestions. We regret that our limited space only al- 
lows us to insert the following extracts : 

** More than a quarter of a century has passed since a meeting 
of educators was held in the city of Philadelphia, to organize a 
National Association of Teachers. Ten States were represented 
there, and thirty-eight members were enrolled. That meeting was 
chiefly occupied with matters pertaining to the orgavization of an 
educational association, which has now convened to hold its twenty- 
fifth meeting.”’ 

‘* The periods of this Association are marked by a few changes. 
Although at first organized to meet biennially, the first regular 
meeting proved to be so attractive that the holding of an annual 
meeting was then agreed upon.”’ 

‘The multitude of subjects to be considered, and the desire of 
educational work to have a better oppor- 
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led to the formation of a National Association of Superintendents, 
and an American Normal Association. In 1870 these three Na- 
tional associations were united, and the entire organization was di- 
vided into sections, two or three of which met at the same time. 
These sections were organized into the departments of School Su- 

rintendence, of Normal Schools and Elementary Schools, and of 
Higher Instruction. Provision was also made whereby other depart- 
ments might be subsequently formed. At this meeting the name 
was changed from that of the National Teachers’ Association to 
that of the National Educational Association. 

The plan of union and evolution having been accepted, the proc- 
ess of differentiation has gone forward, and, to-day, this Associa- 
tion has no less than eight departments. One of these,— the 
National Council of Education,—was evolved at a meeting held at 
Chautauqua, in 1880. It is composed of sixty members, who are 
elected to it by the General Association and by the council it- 
self. The Council differs from the other departments in many 
of its characteristics, and may appear, from the nature and variety 
of the subjects considered by it, to be occupied in gathering up the 
topies that led to the evolution of the Association, and with an 
evolution uf those topics for the purpose of further and deeper 
consideration. 

In the treatment of subjects by the Council, the united criti- 
cisms, experience, and judgment of several members are brought 
to bear upon the papers submitted, so that in their publication 
they fairly represent the views of the members present, and make 
this department most valuable for its elevating influence upon edu- 
cational thought and action.”’ 

**Our American system of public education is a crucible, in 
which the children of Ireland, Germany, Sweden, and of all other 
nations, may be fused into an English-speaking American race. 
It is the greatest power for the upbuilding and the preservation of 
our free institutions. When properly taught the spirit of American 
institutions and the true freedom of his adopted home, the for- 
eigner and his children become devoted to the republic. 

Systems of public education exist in every State and territory of 
the Union. In twenty-eight States there are ninety-eight normal! 
schools for training teachers. The government of the United 
States has given to the several States, for school purposes, about 
78,000,000 acres of land. This area of land thus given for edu- 
cational purposes is greater than the whole of England, lreland, 
and Scotland combined.”’ 

** Turning to the consideration of those matters which pertain 
more directly to the teachers’ province in education, we cannot 
overlook changes in educational thought and work. “Painstaking, 
earnest, faithful teachers have been among the instructors of youth 
since the days when Plato led his pupils in classie groves. 

The work of these teachers of the past deserves honor. Some 
of the foundation-stones laid by them in the great educational 
structure were irregular in form, and but partially fitted in their 


- places; but, as succeeding laborers, with more skill in the art of 


teaching, came on, symmetry began to appear; and this temple is 
rising into statelier forms, far above the ideas of the earlier 
builders. 

No single individual has wrought these great changes; the 
thought and labor of many have led toward these results. Every 
thoughtful teacher, every striving educator, has contributed to the 
onward movement. Tact employed in teaching, and wisdom exer- 
cised in supervision ; efforts to learn the wonder of child-develop- 
ment, to know the training that guides in ways of intelligence, and 
formation of noble characters,—all these contributed to the progres- 
sive changes in educational systems. 

To have been, to be now, one of the workers in the upbuilding 
of our country’s noblest structure,—her system of public educa- 
tion,—is a great honor.”’ 

‘* The present demand of education does not consist so much in the 
eall for a mastery of many new subjects as it does for a more com- 

lete development of mental powers, and the formation of those 
bits of investigation and research which mark the wide difference 
between those whose memories are chiefly storehouses for what 
other people say or write, and those who have been taught ta ob- 
serve, to think, and to describe, and who have learned where and how 
to obtain whatever knowledge may be desired.”’ 

** Correct habits of thought, of study, of investigation, the power 
to gain knowledge from every surrounding object, together with the 
ability to apply knowledge profitably to the affairs of life, consti- 
tute the standard of education for to-day. 

The two indispensable qualifications needed by teachers to insure 
their success y are, knowing, and knowing how to do. The 
knowing is a high attainment for which all should strive; the know- 
ing how to do is a high art that becomes a permanent guarantee for 
the use of successful methods in teaching, and for the accomplish- 
ment of the most valuable results in educational training. 

We stand within the bounds of one of the States latest admitted 
into the Union, in the presence of representatives from the oldest 
and from the youngest States, and before those whose territories 
are earnestly asking for admission into the great sisterhood; and 
one of the questions that comes vividly into the foreground is, 
What can education do for the fature of our country ? 

We who come from the eastern portals of the land, through 
which crowd ceaseless throngs from foreign countries to seek homes 
on the broad plains, feel that the educators in these western States 
have a great work laid upon them,—that of Americanizing the for- 
eigner so that he cannot foreignize our institutions. 

Broad and deep must be laid the foundations of the American 
public school in every town, village, and city of the land, in order 
to assimilate and develop into intelligent citizenship those who have 
no true knowledge of free institutions. 


A cordial invitation was extended to the members of the Associ- 
ation to visit the “‘ historic city ’’ of Lawrence; view its university ; 
take a look at the practical workings of its Indian school; and ac- 
cept the hospitality of itsinhabitants. The invitation was accepted, 
and the secretary instructed to return the thanks of the Association 
for the same.”’ 


Alcoholic Drinks and Narcotics. 


The first paper was on ‘‘ Physiology and Hygiene with Reference 
to the Use of Alcoholic Drinks and Narcotics,’’ by J. Ellen Foster, 
president of the lowa Women’s Temperance Union. 

The origin and growth of popular study of the nature of alco- 
holie beverages and of narcotics, and the effects of their use upon 
the national life, were given, with a sketch of the early movements 
in Great Britain and the United States, to incorporate this teach- 
ing into popular educational systems. It was shown that the oc- 
casional and voluntary attempts of Christians and philanthropists, 
to circulate, in popular form, the dicta of science among the 
masses, and to give such instruction to children in bands of hope, 
temperance schools, and Sabbath schools, did not wholly cultivate 
the field of effort. All the people could not be reached or 
would not read ; all the children would not come at call. 

Many common-school teachers improved their rich opportunities 
and gave occasional teaching in this branch of study; but those 
most willing to teach it were in localities where, because of parental 
instruction, this common-school teaching was least needed; at the 
best it was often crowded out by the work regularly required by 
school boards and superintendents, 


The ‘‘ required branches,’’ very properly, must be taught first ; 
the teacher’s option might be considered later on. 

Thus were origina by conscientious teachers, zealous reform- 
ers, and solicitous mothers, plans for putting this study among 
those required by law to be regularly taught. A history was given 
of the preliminary work and passage of scientific instruction laws 
in twenty States, and by the Congress of the United States, with 
data of the present operation of these laws, and interesting school- 
room incidents. 

The relation of popular education to popular legislation was 
shown. The child of to-day must know what aleohol and tobacco 
are, and what they will do, if the citizen of to-morrow shall intel- 
ligently legislate concerning their manufacture and sale. In the 
educational systems of the nation, and with those who administer 
these systems, rests very largely the solution of the liquor problem, 
—with the solution of the liquor problem rests the safety of the 
nation’s life, and the fate of republican institutions. 


Effects of Narcotics on the Human Body. 


The second paper was on ‘‘ Teaching the Effects of Narcotics on 
the Human Body, by Arthur C. Boyden,’’ Mass. 

Two practical questions meet the teacher at the outset: What 
shall I teach, and Llow shall I teach it ? 

First, there must be a knowledge of the human body, its exter- 
nal parts with the care of them, the organs of the different senses 
with their care, and a simple knowledge of the workings of the 
different systems of the body. Second, the lessons on narcotics 
should follow as a continuation of the subject of the care of the 
body. The principle of the whole work is, the duty of knowing 
about our bodies and of caring for them in the best possible way. 

Experiments were made, showing the origin of alcohol by fer- 
mentation of sugars; the preparation by distillation ; the properties 
and uses of aleohol; the effects on digestion, on the water of the 
system, on the blood and blood-vessels, on the temperature of the 
body, and on the nervous system, proving alcohol to be a narcotic. 

The method of teaching suggested was: 1. Simple experiments 
by the pupils on the substances of the human body, or those simi- 
lar. 2. Observations, and conclusions as to the reasons for the ac- 
tion. 3. Application of these observed facts to the action on the 
human system. This work may be /ol/owed by reading from good 
reference-books,—not one, but many. 

Teach carefully ; that is, out of a full knowledge, and with dis- 
crimination. ‘Teach scientifically; that is, according to the best 
methods of science-teaching, basing all the work on experiments 
and observations. ‘Teach impressively; that is, in such a way as 
to move the will of the pupils. Teach in the spirit of the law; 
that is, to develop character. 


Appointment of Committees. 


The president announced a committee of one from each State 
and territory represented at the meeting of the Association, on the 
nomination of officers for the ensuing year, of which J. L. Pickard, 
LL.D., of lowa, was chairman. 

The following committee on resolutions was also appointed: A. 
G. Boyden, of Massachusetts; Henry Sabin, of lowa; J. Baldwin, 
of Texas. 


THIRD SESSION—WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


The§Opera House was again crowded to its utmost ca- 
pacity. Rev. A. E. Winship, editor of the JouRNAL oF 
Epucation, Boston, delivered an eloquent address on the 
“ Educational Cure of Mormonism,” of which the follow- 
ing is an abstract : 


No problem is more important than that of Americanizing Utah. 
We are, as a nation, responsible for the present condition of things 
in that strangely cursed territory ; for whatever may be said of the 
lack of character or lack of inteilectual balance on the part of those 
who originated this unique combination of lust, tyranny, and super- 
stition, most of those now in the toils of that system might have 
been prevented from entering it or rescued from it had the govern- 
ment, philanthropist, and the church done their part promptly and 
efficiently. Mr. Winship here gave an incident from his first visit 
to Utah, showing how cruelly the women have been left to be 
entangled by the arts of the leaders. 

Polygamy is not the root evil of the system. It is the inevitable 
fruit of Mormonism, and probably the least harmfal result that 
could appear from such base theories and philosophies of life. It 
is an open question whether, if the teaching remains, it is safe to 
meddle with polygamy. ‘To stop the practice and leave the teach- 
ing would be much like curing the scarlet-fever by driving in the 
flush from the skin by a sudden chill. Chronic blood poison will 
be the result of any serious mistake in checking the practice of 
polygamy. All the forces of education, philanthropy, and Chris- 
tianity combined cannot cure the evils or solve the problems of 
Mormonism without the right laws effectively administered ; while 
on the other hand, no law can be so good or be so well executed as 
to accomplish the desired result without the special and effective 
aid of the teacher, the philanthropist, and the preacher. 

The great need of America is a clear understanding and appre- 
ciation of the conditions of Mormonism. ‘The school-book scheme. 
by which the Legislature of Utah made special appropriation for 
the invention of a new language and the manufacture of school- 
books in that language in order to build a language-wall about their 
people, shows the true inwardness of their purpose. Their religion, 
which makes God to be a man, a polygamist, peopling the realms 
of space with spirits as the fruit of his relations to his wives, of 
whom Eve was the first, and Mary the mother of Jesus the favor- 
ite; which teaches that Abraham was styled the Father of the 
Faithful because he was a polygamist ; that the names of the twelve 
sons of the four wives of Jacob were written across the face of the 
Israelitish nation that polygamy might be inerasable; that Jesus 
came as the favored son of the favored wife of God, and glorified 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, and David in order to enthrone 
polygamy ; and that his mission failed for 1800 years, until Joseph 
Smith came to complete the work by giving polygamy a place 
among the sons of men,—has a fanatical hold upon the susceptible 
hearts of this people cradled in superstition. 

Mr. roe gave several samples of sermons he had heard 
preached, which were both amusing and instructive. Their philos- 
ophy, which bases the practice of polygamy upon the theory of pre- 
éxistence, an infinite array of spirits peopling space, with all abstract 
knowledge but no concrete experiences, doomed to an eternity of 
unrealized longing, be born; making child-bearing like 
unto the work of Christ himself, and the travail like unto the 
spirit of Christ upon the cross; giving to each wife the eternal re- 
ward for all the children whom her husband fathers in all his 
households, makes Heaven itself with all its glories the bait for a 
hell upon earth for these women trained through superstition for 
fanatical zeal in a lustful life. 

The remedy for this is in law first, in the school-house second ; 
in the coolest, calmest religious faith, peace, and joy from which 
fanaticism and superstition are entirely ollatinated. The public 


school, so long as the authorities and majoriti M rs 
do litile, The scbool-house of the philanthropist would be the 


ideal could you hope to deprive it of the vicious elements ‘of the 
** crank’? and reform fanatic, could you hope for a sustained and 
sustaining force behind it. Neither of these conditions are prob- 
able. The church school can succeed only as the mission elument ; 
the proselyting element is absolutely subordinated to the educa- 
tional and character-building purpose. For rearly three years | 
was connected with the New West Education Commission, which 
approximated this high ideal. In closing, Mr. Winship gave the 
experiences of three sample teachers, showing how the intellectual 
work was emphasized, how the Bible was used without being abused, 
ot the spirit of sacrifice conquered the most superstitious and 
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The fourth general session convened at the Grand 
Opera House at 9.30 a.m. Long before the hour ar- 
rived for calling the meeting to order the building was 
packed from top to bottom. 


Moral Training. 


E. E. White, LL.D., Supt. of Schools, Cincinnati, 0., read a 
very able paper on ‘‘ Moral Training in the Public Schools,’’ of 
which the following is an imperfect abstract: _ 


The highest efficiency of the public school is tested by its results 
in moral character; and henee the central aim of the public school 
is effective moral training. The truth of these statements will be 
questioned by no one who has carefully considered the functions 
and value of public education. The assumption that intellectual 
training is the sole duty of the pablic school is always made as the 
basis of an objection to the system, and never as a ground of its de- 
fense ; it is always urged as proof that the system has no sufficient 
foundation on which to stand, and no imperative claim to public 
support ; and whatever tends to secure for this assumption popular 
support, threatens the integrity of the school system. 

he fact that moral character is the highest end of school train- 
ing raises two important inquiries,—First, By what means can this 
end best be reached? and second, To what extent can the public 
school use these means ? 

Every normal act of the soul, intellectual or moral, leaves as its 
enduring result an increased power to act, and a tendency to act 
again in like manner. Power and tendency are the abiding results 
of all physical action. The powers and tendencies which result 
from moral activities constitute moral character; and hence char- 
acter may be defined as the total resultant of the moral activities of 
life. Character is not a distinctive mark, as the word implies; it 
is both a product and a principle,—an effect and a cause. It fol- 
lows that moral character is primarily formed or cultivated by 
moral activity, and that the nature of this producing activity deter- 
mines the nature of the resulting character. 

Diligence in study and outward obedience may both be secured by 
means that practically divorce conduct and right motives. 


It is easy to hedge ina child’s conduct by authoritative restraints, 
and to urge him forward by artificial incitements; but when the re- 
straining hedge is broken down, and the temporary incitement is 
wanting, there will appear the vital need of the power and habit of 
impulsion and self-reliance. The most dangerous transition in a 
youth’s life is that which carries him from authoritative control in the 
family and in the school to the freedom of untried liberty. The shores 
of this perilous strait of human life are strewn with wrecked charac- 
ters. he home-life and the school-life of the child should prepare 
him for this transition by effective training in self-control and self- 
direction, and to this end the will must be trained by an increasing use 
of motives that quicken the sense of right and duty and make the con- 
science regal in life. It is not enough that the teaching secures dili- 
gence in study, good order, and proper behavior in schools. The ques- 
tion is, “* To what motives does he appeal in gaining these ends?” If 
these be selfish and low, the result, however fair in appearance, will 
be like the apples of Sodom. No temporary interest in study, no ex- 
ternal ag by of conduct can compensate for the habitual subjection 
of the will to the dominancy of the lower motives. No training of the 
will can stand the supreme test of conduct that does not subject it to 
he imperative ought,—the last word in the vocabulary of reason and 

uty. 

These facts throw a flood of light on the question of school incentives, 
—the central element in will-training. The most obvious classitication 
of school incentives is their division into natural and artificial. Artificia! 
incentives are those rewards or incitants which are thrust between the 
pupil and the natural results of study and conduct, and become the im- 
mediate ends of effort. They include such incentives as (1) Prizes,—as 
books, medals, merit-tickets, etc. ; (2) Privileges,—as holidays, early 
dismissal from school, choice of seats, positions as monitors, ete. ; (4) /m- 
munities,—as exemptions from tasks, reviews, examina!ions, ete. These 
are the lowest incentives ordinarily usedin our schools, the propulsive 
or fear motives excepted; but experience shows that they do not lack 
power. They may be so incorporated into the discipline of a school 
and so intensified as to become its very life,—the all-absorbing end of 
desire and effort. Many a school has been wrought up to a high pitch 
of interest and effort by the enthusiastic use of the reward of a monthly 
holiday for the attainment of a given standard in study, deportment, 
eT: and regularity. It seems unnecessary to add that these 
artificial incentives do not stand the supreme test of life. They may 
stimulate effort, but they bring the will into captivity to the present 
and selfish, and feed the moral nature on husks. Natural incentives 
are those motives that attend effort and attainment aS a natural result 
or necessary consequence. They range from the more or less selfish 
to those high motives that beckon the soul to duty and stir it with * the 
jov of pure obligation,’’—the highest joy of life. 

From the long catalogue of natural motives I select the seven most 
used in school,—the “ royal seven ”’ as they may be called. They are: 
(1) A desire for standing or rank, including the desire to excel; (2) A 
desire for the approbation of equals and superiors; (3) A desire for 
activity and power; (4) A desire for knowledge; (5) A hope of future 
good; (6) A sense of honor; (7) A sense of duty. ; 

A glance at these seven incentives will suffice to show that in their 
influence on character they rise from the first to the seventh. ‘A little 
reflection will disclose the fact that each of them has higher and lower 

hases. The desire for standing may be readily lowered to an artificial 
nerntive, as is always the case when the sign of rank is made the ab- 
sorbing end of effort. In too many schools the desire for a high * class 
mark” or a high * per cent.’’ in examination, is the ruling passion of 
the more ambitious pupils. They cram for per cents., andt 1is unfor- 
tunately is not confined to elementary schools. 

The desire for approbation, in its lower phase, becomes a craving 
for unmerited praise or flattery, while its higher includes a desire for 
aegrehemes of the wise and good, and for self-approval, which Porter 
calls the most blessed of 

A sense of honor may be false or true, the false being a servile bond 
age to the opinions or claims of schoolmates, a clique, or a party, and 
the true being that fine sense of justice that is born of self-respect and 
a respect for others. 

It is also to be specially noted that each of these natural motives 
has for its highest correiate a religious motive. The desire for appro- 
bation has for its religious correlate a desire for God’s approval; the 
hope of future good has for its religious correlate the Dope for a 
blessed immortality ; and the sense of duty has for its religious corre- 
late a sense of imperative obligation to do God’s will. 

The great majority of American schools are religious without being 
sectarian, and it is high time that this fact were more universally rec- 
ognized. It is unquestionably true that the most impressive forms of 
presenting religious sanctions to the mind and heart are prayer, silent 
or aay and the reverent reading of the Bible, and especially those 
portions that present human duty in its relations to the Divine Will,— 
still permitted in four-fifths of the American schools. I share Mr. 
Huxley’s serious perplexity in seeing how the needed measure of relig- 
ious influence in our schools can be secured without the use of the 
Bible; and yet, to this end, its formal reading may not be essential, 
since there are other ways in which its vitalizing precepts may be 
brought home to the conscience and the life. At least three avenues 
are open for the introduction of religious ideas and sanctions into the 
public school. There are sacred song, the literature of Christendom, 
and the best of all, faithful and fearless Christian teachers, the liv 
epistles of the Most High. Against these there is no law, 
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A general discussion ensued, participated in by Dr. I. W. Andrews, 
of Marietta, O.; Prof. J. S. Stearns, of Wisconsin ; Dr. J. B. Peas- 
lee, of Cinciunati; J. M. Greenwood, of Kansas City; A. G. 
Boyden, of Massachusetts ; and others. 

Dr. Andrews said: ‘‘I never heard grounds for morality more 
clearly presented, nor had the grounds better covered.’’ Teachers 
should never lose sight of the fact that upon the plastic mind of the 
child each day leaves its impression for either good or ill; to them 
belongs not only the moulding of these little immortals for lives of 
usefulness and honor, but also to aim to bring about such a change 
in the public sentiment that none but good men could be chosen to 
fill the offices of school supervisors and directors. 


Mr. Stearns said, although he knew he was liable to be misun- 
derstood and to be placed with the opposers of religious influence, 
he considered the question one of philosophy. He advocated the 
teaching of moral sanction, not religious, as he believed the latter 
was likely to divide us into factions. Against the power of a re- 
ligious life no sect can raise a voice, be they Jews or Gentiles, 
Pagans or Christians; but to insist that all believe as we do, is like 
substituting hypocrisy for common sense. 

Mr. Peaslee said we must take things as they are,—solve the 
problems as we meet them. If the Bible is shut out of schools, 
then find the feligious teaching in extracts from choice literature, 
against which there would never be a law, whether the Bible of the 
Christian or the Koran of the Mohammedan be chosen as the 
text-book. 

A speaker from Missouri, whose argument was opposed to the 
the use of Bible in any way, had mths spree the his seat when a 
plain looking man arose in the audience and began to speak. 
Called to the platform, he climbed up, trembling with excitement 
at the position to which he was evidently unaccustomed; but no 
amount of excitement could prevent him from speaking his mind,— 
which he did, amidst bursts of applause. Announcing himself as 
William Baker, of Newbury, Kan., he said substantially as follows: 

I believe you all wish morality in the public schools. I do not 
think there is an individual here but wishes that socialism may 
be banished from the land. You all wish nihilism annihilated 
from this fair country of ours. 

I tell you, ladies and gentlemen, that it is the absence of mo- 
rality that breeds socialism. It is the want of morality that makes 
our men and women disobey the law, and so destroy the power of 
the State. Now you all agree that morality is to be taught; but 
where is your standard ? If I teach in the school-room that three 
feet make a yard, one argumentative child says, ‘‘ My teacher last 
season taught that two feet made a yard’’; what is the teacher to 
apply to? Why, he sends to Washington and gets the standard, 
and then the child is satisfied. And so with regard to morality,— 
you must have your standard. What are you going to say to the 
child who comes and says such and such a boy ‘‘ took twelve eggs 
from a nest in the next yard: is that right?’’ You say No. But 
the child says, ‘‘ Our teacher last winter said, if there were plenty 
of eggs in the nest, we might take nine or ten.’’ Now, ladies and 
gentlemen, I want the standard to go by in such matters,—the rules 
and standard of measurement for such cases. 

Another child says, ‘‘ Teacher, Bobby gave me one knife and 
took two; is that fair ?—is that just ? My two knives were worth 
two dollars; his knife was worth but one dollar.’’ I tell him no; 
that is wrong; but the child replies that the teacher before me said 
it was right because it was a ‘‘sharp trade.’’ Now what does he 
mean by a *‘sharp trade’? ? Why it is the kind of morality which 
has come and flourished in the western States; but I cannot call it 
morality. 

Bat, ladies and gentlemen, this is no subject to trifle with. I 
wish to put the matter clearly. This question of morality is to be 
the salvation or the rain of the present great United States. If you 
are going to keep the States together; if you desire to hold the 
people to support the law; if you want children obedient to parents ; 
if you wish to prevent the boys from breaking up the desks in the 
school-honse,—if you desire all that, and hope to accomplish the 
most good, you must have a moral guide. And, again I ask yon, 
where is your standard ? 

I ask the gentleman who has just left this platform, where will 
he find his guide for morality? Let us goto the Chinese and 
ask for their moral standard. Do not despise the Chinese; they 
are as clever as many of us here. What is the Chinese moral stand- 
ard? Why, the mother who has too many little girls buries them 
in the soil ont of sight. Is that real morality ? Is that the morality 
of the United States, which is an example for all nations? Refer 
back to Greece and Rome: what was their morality? What did 
they know about morality? Yet the Western States, with their 
‘‘ sharp trades,’’ may come to that sort of morality by and by. Go 
back and read the history of the French revolution; read about 
Robespierre and his associates,—what was their morality? Now 
1 come to the question I began with; all history leads us to this: 
‘* What is the standard of morality in any nation ?”’ I say if you 
banish the Bible from the schools, you have no standard of morality 
that determines right and wrong.” 


Some Serious Errors in Teaching. 


The second paper was on ‘‘Some Serious Errors in Teaching,” 
by L. R. Klemm, Supt. of Schools, Hamilton, Ohio. 


It 1s a notable fact that, while people will not buy an exploded |u 


contrivance, nor manufacture goods for the market by antiquated 
machinery, but insist upon the latest improvements, they seem to be 
satisfied with antiquated methods of teaching in schools, such as 
were applied by the proverbial school keepersof yore. The speaker 
attributed this fact to a powerful conservatism found in school and 
church. He then dwelt upon (1) the per cent. system of mark- 
ing and grading; (2) competitive and too frequent examinations ; 

(3) memorizing of text-books, and stigmatized them as fossils of a 
former stratum of development. Among his strictures of the per 
cent. system of grading he mentioned, that that system subjected 
all the pupils of a class to the treatment of Strassburg geese, which 
are fed in close confinement,—that is ‘‘ noodled,’”’—till their livers 
are unusually large; only that it is the ox wr f of the children 
which is thus ‘‘noodled.’? Competition in school hedeclared to be 
immoral, because it is based upon the law of the survival of the 
fittest, which, however natural it may be, is not a moral Jaw. His 
protest against mechanical word-cram was hui'led properly against 
a false method of imparting knowledge. The speaker considered 

ese errors, and other similar ones, typical American institutions, 
and thus explained them. : 

_ There is in every nation, asin the life of every individual, a 
time of plasticity. During this time the human being develops 
his individuality. Certain qualities in him become fixed, and capa- 
ble of being transmitted to his children. What is individuality in 

© person is type in the nation. The English settlers in America, 
cut loose from the mother country and its culture, dependent upon 
their own strength, ingenuity, and resources, soon drifted away 
from old, established customs, thoughts, modes of life and action, 
adapted themselves to surrounding circumstances, and developed a 
type peculiarly American. This type became so pronounced dur- 
ing the Eighteenth century, that it asserted itself in violent i 
tion to England, The habits, thoughts, social relations, of 


life, manner of action, ete., were not colonies an longer,—they had 
become national. In the same way the mal of teaching: and 
learning had developed certain peculiar traits, had become typical. 

We all know what caused the great abundance of self-made men; 
they were, and still are, typically American. Now the typical 
American boy gained his knowledge as the man gained his fortune, 
—namely, without assistance. What he is and has, he is and has 
by his own exertion, attended by much waste of time and energy. 
The se/f-made student acquires his knowledge from books, not 
through instruction. He does not learn a thing for the sake of 
knowing it, or for the sake of the discipline it affords, but merely 
toward securing other ends. Now the modes of teaching of the 
— American school of the earlier periods were legitimate : 

ey were the exponents of life in America. That the typical 
American teacher of yore kept school, heard recitations, assigned les- 
sons, eramined, and tested daily and hourly, we can comprehend, — 
and pardon. But life and the American people have changed. 
The old American type is fast receding since untold millions of im- 
migrants have arrived. The Union is a gigantic crucible, within 
which the representatives of the different nations are fused to a 
homogeneous whole. Each nation adds some of its virtues, and, 
alas ! some of its vices, to the fusion. 

We are at present in a second era of plasticity; we see it from 
changes going on within reach of our own experience. Thirty years 
ago this country was songless. (Speaker enumerated more changes. ) 
Thus we are changing our mode of teaching and studying, also. 
When the great influx of foreign elements c , the mixture in 
the crucible becomes clear, and the future type of the American 
school will have been developed. It will not be European, rest as- 
sured ; neither will it be American, as that term is now understood. 
It is devoutly to be hoped that the pernicious marking system, im- 
moral competition, constant testing, and soulless memorizing of the 
women page, will not be leading features of the new American 
school. 


J. M. Greenwood, Supt. of Schools, Kansas City, Mo.. followed, 
and treated of errors in the public schools, confining his remarks 
mainly tv the character of arithmetical text-books now in use. The 
address was a very sensible and interesting one, and we purpose to 
publish it entire in a subsequent number of THE JOUNAL. 


The Officers for 1887-88. 


Dr. Pickard of Iowa, chairman sf the nominating committee, pre- 
sented the report, and in accordance with the unanimous recom- 
recommendation of the committee the following were elected officers 
of the National Educational Association for the ensuing year : 

President—William E, Sheldon, Massachusetts. 

Secretary—James H. Canfield, of Kansas, 

Treasurer—E. C. Hewett, of Illinois. 


Presidents. 
Louisiana—Warren Easton. 
Tennessee—W. R. Garrett. 
Virginia—Julius D, Dreher. 
Connecticut—Mrs. M. A. Stone, 
New York—Miss Ella Calkins. 


Vice- 
Ohio—Mrs. Delia L. Williams. 
Ilowa—Henry Sabin. 
Massachusetts—A. G. Boyden. 
Illinois—Miss F. E. Holbrook, 
Colorado—Aaron Gove. 
Wisconsin—Hattie O. Thoms. 


Councillors at Large. 
E. E. White, of Ohio. N. A. Calkins, of New York. 
Maine—L. H. Marvel. 


Councillors. 

1 Indiana—W. A. Bell. 
New Hampshire—C. C. Rounds. Michigan—D. 8. Howell. 
Vermont—A. L. Haxdy. Iowa—Thomas McBride. 
Massachusetts—L. Dunton, Kentucky— Wm. H. Bartholomew. 
Rhode Isiand—Geo. A. Littlefield. Tennessee—T. C. Karns. 
Connecticut—S. T. Dutton. Kansas—D. C, Tillotson. 
New Lork—George A. Bacon, 
Pennsvivania—lU. 8, Jones. 


Nebraska—Henry M. James. 
New Jersey—Joseph Clark, 


Missouri—S. 8. Laws. 
Delaware—Isaac T. Johnson. 


Arkansas—G. D. Purinton. 
Illinois—N. C. Dougherty. 

Maryland—Henry A. Wise. 

Virginia—J. L. Buchanan. 


Nevada—Charles 8. Young. 
West Virginia—s. D. Brown. 


Utah—E. H. Anderson. 
South Carolina—J. H. Carlisle. 


California—J. O'Connor, 
Oregon—T. O. Hutehinson. 
Georgia—Gustavus J. Orr. 
Alabama—W. H. Council. 


District-of Columbia—Z. Richards. 
Wisconsin—W. D. Parker. ° 
Mississippi—S. R. Preston. Minnesota—D. L. Kiehle. 
Louisiana.—E. E. Sheib. 
Texas—Alexander Hogg. 


Dakota—J. E. Monox. 
Kentucky—J. M. Allen. 
Ohio—Leroy D. Brown. 


Colorado—L, 8. Cornell. 


Firta Evenina. 


The Association met at 8 p. m., President Calkins in the 
chair. Hon. William Preston Johnson, president of the 
Tulane University, New Orleans, delivered an able and 
eloquent address upon ‘“ Education in Louisiana.” He 
said : 

Teachers of the United States: I am here in obedience to your 
behest, to contribute my grain of sand to the ant-hill which we 
mortals laboriously heap up, grain by grain, and call knowledge, 
or by some name equally grand and equally vain. 

I have labeled my grain of sand ‘‘ Education in Louisiana,” lest 
some among you mistake me for a pangnostic, come to teach you 
some new truth, or the All-truth, which suffices. Yet my talk 
aims to be but a bit of information, which the philosophers may, if 
they please, take into account with their other data, and generalize 


n. 
vr have a belief that one of the best ways to master a vast subject 
is to take one part of it and learn to understand it intelligently in 
its obvious bearings, and then another part, and then stil! another ; 
and if we shall then put these known parts side by side in our 
minds and compare them together, their resemblance and their dif- 
ferences, their accidents and their essentials, we may come to dis- 
cover the underlying principle which gives unity to the whole 
subject. 

When I was at Yale College, that student who distinguished 
himself by taking the lowest honor at the junior exhibition received 
from his grateful classmates a ‘‘ wooden spoon,’’ with appropriate 
remarks. Strange to say, he was generally quite popular. No- 
body was jealous of him. He was always ‘‘a good fellow,” even 
if a trifle shiftless and idle ; and he bore his honors meekly. 
Now Louisiana is the most illiterate State in the Union; and I 
therefore claim for her the ‘‘ wooden spoon’’ in the great Inter- 
State Educational Exhibition. 

But pardon me yet another word about this college parable. 
Remember the race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong. 
The wooden-spoon man, who was the last at the distribution of 
honors in college, was not always, nor often, last in the race and 
battle of life. If there was in him stuff for the making of a man, 
he not unfrequently evinced the irony of fate by proving that the 
last shall be first. Jena was the forerunner of Sedan. here 
strength abides, overthrow is the spur to aspiration and the augury 
of success. Permit me, therefore, to remind you, fortunate sister 
commonwealths, that this country is but a young nation. We are 
as yet awarding mere collegiate honors. The future is a long time. 
In its decades and centuries and cycles, strange changes will occur. 
There are some among us who believe that spiritual forces are 
stronger than matter; that ‘‘ the heaviest battalion ’’ theory, while 
true enough in its way, is but the partial statement of a truth; and 
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hat and intelligence and spiritual righteousness,—the 
divine and eternal forces,—do evolve heavier battalions still against 
the so-called heaviest. There is no last word here in this world. 
Do not be astonished, then, if [I tell you that there are men 
resolved and banded together, and animated by a heroic enthusiasm, 
who are determined that the last shall be first. There are men in 
Louisiana whom no p of worldly advantage, nor fear of toil 
or unpopularity, and no dearth of immediate results can restrain or 
tire in a noble ardor to lift that State from the slough of despond, 
The fiat has gone forth. The awakening has begun. Already we 
see the evidences in city and town and hamlet and remote country- 
side. But the giant has not yet put on his strength, and the labors 
of the future are, in proportion to those of the past, as a mountain 
to a mole-hill, There is a faith that shall remove mountains, and 
verily the mountain to a mole hill. There is a faith that shall 
remove mountains, and verily the mountain of ignorance shall be 
removed and thrown down and cast into the sea. 


Sixta Session—Fripay, Jury 16. 


The Association was called to order by President Cal- 
kins, at 9 o’clock a. m. 


The Work of the Council. 


The following report was made to the Association by D. B. Hagar, 
of Mass., president of the National Council of Education, and 
ordered to be printed in the volume of Proceedings of the Associ- 


ation 


To the National Educational Association : 

In compliance with the Constitution of the National Council of 
Education, I present to the Association the following report of the 
work of the Council at its recent meeting. 

The meeting opened on Friday, July 10, at 9.30a.m. Two 
sessions were held on Friday, two on Saturday, two on Monday, 
and one on Tuesday. 

Six of the standing committees presented reports : 

1, Committee on Elementary Education, by Albert G. Boyden, 
Bridgewater, Mass. ; subject, ‘‘ Text-books in Elementary Edu- 
cation. 

2. Committee on City School S by H. 8S. Jones, Erie, Pa. ; 
subject, ‘* Pupils, Classification, Examination, and Prumotion.” 

5. Committee on Higher Education, by A. L. Chapin, Beloit, 
Wis. ; subject, ‘‘ Higher Institutions Required.”’ 

4. Committee on the Education of Girls, by H. M. James, Omaha, 
Neb. ; subject, ‘* Technical Education of Girls.”’ 

5. Committee on Technological Education, by 8S. H. Peabody, 
Champaign, LIl. ; subject, ‘* The Pedagogical Value of the School 
Workshop.”’ 

6. Committee on Pedagogics, by W. H. Payne, Ann Arbor, 
Mich, ; subject, ‘‘ The Fanction of the Public School.”’ 

These several reports had been prepared with commendable care, 
and they presented subjects of great importance. 


The discussions based upon the reports were participated in by 
nearly all the mi mbers of the Council that were present, and were 
earnest, comprehensive, and remarkably interesting. ‘The report 
of the Committee on ‘l'echnological Education and the discussion 
thereon occupied two sessions of the Council. Full notes of the dis- 
cussions were taken, and will be published in connection with the 
reports. 

The Council appears to be faithfully performing the work for 
whose accomplishment it was organized. 


Race Education. 


The topic for the session was ‘‘ The Problem of Race Education 
in the United States,—Mongolian, Indian, Mexican, Negro,—with 
Special Relation to the Races.”’ 

The Indian. 

Trof. Robert L. Owen, secre of the Cherokee Board of Ed- 
ucation, was the first speaker. e read an excellent, well pre- 
pared paper, which abounded in facts relating to the Indians. He 
traced them in their progress from savagery to civilization and 
Christianization ; from the time they were driven from their homes 
in the south by the cruel and unjust State legislation, which had at 
least the sanction of the General Government, to find a home in the 
almost untrodden region of the Indian Territory. He discussed 
their system of government, and showed the peculiarities of the 
land system ; told of their domestic life, and of their progress in 
education. They have come toa state of self-government in the 
short space of their sojourn in the territory, modeled after that of 
our States, and of good homes and large flocks and herds. 
They have their own laws and literature. Their schools and col- 
leges are efficient institutions and are appreciated by the people, 
who are dving all in their power to secure to their children the ben- 
efits of education. 

He showed that efforts were being made to deprive the Indians 
of the land they were now in possession of, and urged his hearers 
to discourage all efforts in this direction, and to insist on the treaty 
obligations being observed. He gave a hopeful view of the Indian 
in his educational, religious, and industrial pursuits; pictured his 
home as a happy one, embellished with those things which other 
civilized people appreciated. 

The speaker closed his remarks with an earnest appeal to the 
people to work for the maintenance of the sacred treaties between 
the general government and the Indians, and for a more general 
interest among the white population for their education 


The Chinese. 


The next speaker was Rev. S. L. Baldwin, of Boston, Mass., 
twenty years a missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church at 
Fochou, China; topic, ‘‘ The Education of the Chinese in Amer- 
ica.’”’ It was, he said, quite proper.to give some time in this great 
educational meeting to the consideration of the problem of race 
education in the United States. Race prejudice had extended so 
far that the question was sometimes asked, Are the Chinese good 
subjects for education ? He referred to what they had done in 
the physical world as proof of what they were worthy in a phys- 
ical sense ; to their methods of government, their aptitude to learn, 
and their ability to retain impressions, as proof that they were 
worthy in a mental sense. 

Their history reaches back four thousand years, and we see them 
through this vast age, a — strong in physical and intellectual 
powers. He showed that the government of China was the most 
democratic in the world. Its offices were opeved to all, and every 
applicant must go through the same test before he reaches a public 
position. Competitive contests, similar to that employed by our 
civil service, have been employed by the government for more than 
two thousand years. Referring to the Chinese of this country, he 
refuted the charge that they had been justly dealt with. It is 
commonly asserted that they are slaves. ‘This is not true in any — 
particular. The *‘ Six Companies’’ do not buy and import them : 
no one of them is here except by his own wish and consent. He 
might become a citizen, but there is a law preventing his doing so. 

The lecturer impressed his audience with the truths he had ut- 


tered, and his remarks were heartily applauded, 
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The Mexican 


Rev. W. H. Ashley, principal of the Las Vegas (New Mexico) 
Academy, was introdaced and spoke on ‘‘ Mexican Education.’’ 

The problem of the education of the Mexican is as follows: Be- 
tween forty-five and sixty per cent. are illiterate, also their ances- 
tors for centuries. ‘They are wholly unversed in any language, but 
are able to transact business and be social in the Mexican. Their 
eustoms are foreign to the United States, and are three centuries 
old. No public schools existed in the territory until within the 
last dozen years, and even now they are few and only continued a 
few months in the year. There is no school law that meets the 
need; no school buildings, nor any way of getting them. There 
are no specified qualifications requi by the teachers, and no 
competent teachers among themselves. English-speaking teachers 
they will not tolerate unless they win their way through missionary 
supplies and a pure missionary spirit and devotion. No special 
tax can be levied for school purposes, and the fands allowed from 
the general tax amount to about sixty cents per annum for each 
child of school age. The people are slaves to the church, and as 
the priests control the books, they are taught more prayers than 
mathematics, more the history of the Romish Church than geogra- 
phy or science. The school funds, meagre as they are, have often 
been misappropriated. 

The following suggestions are offered as a solution : 

1. Divorce the schools from the church, and allow no clergyman 
to serve on a school board. Aight 

2. Let Congress abrogate the Spanish language, abolish inter- 
pretation, and treat the Mexican as foreigners are treated in our 
Eastern States. neh 

3. Provide teachers from among the Mexicans, by establishing 
training schools within the territory, with free board and tuition, 
These schools should not be under the territorial government, for 
the priests would then control them, and from past experience we 
know they would fail of accomplishing the object desired. 

4. National aid is needed, on account of the poverty of many and 
the general lack of taxable property. 

5. The schools should be under the control of-commissioners ap- 
pointed by the National Government. 

Until this solution ean be reached the burden of education in 
New Mexico must rest on the benevolent societies of the East, that 
have so nobly and generously assisted in the past. 

The Negro. 

W. Il. Bartholomew, of Louisville, Ky., spoke in reference to 
the work among the colored men of the South. Kentucky, he 
said, is fully alive to the interests of the colored people, and had 
provided a normal university at public expense especially for their 
benefit. He would like all the sections of this country to join hands 
and raise the black flag and fight ignorance to extermination, 
lieving that ‘‘ United, we stand; divided, we fall.”’ 


Business Meeting. 


W. E. Sheldon of Massachusetts, chairman of the Committee on 
Necrology for 1886, gave a list of the prominent members of the 
Association that had died during the year, among whom were John 
D. Philbrick, LL.D., J. Dorman Steele, Ph.D., Ariel Parish, and 
others. The committee was instructed to prepare, for the volume 
of Proceedings, suitable memorial notices of the deceased members, 


The following telegram was received and read by President 


Calkins: 
CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., July 19, 1886. 
Hon. N. As Calkins, President National Teachers’ Association: 
Chautauqua University, through its teachers’ retreat, schools of lan- 
guage, and teachers’ reading union, greets and congratulates the Na- 
tional Association. J. H. VINCENT, Chancellor. 


SEVENTH SEsstoN—Fripay Eventina. 


The closing meeting of the Association was held at the 
Grand Opera House, opening at 8.00 p.m. There was 
but little perceptible decrease in the crowd that assembled. 
A spirit of relaxation was manifest, and all were prepared 
for whatever of fun and humor might gush forth from 
the speeches of the evening. The exercises consisted of 
five-minute speeches from members representing many of 
the States of the Union. The speech-making was happy, 
and kept the audience in good humor. Applause greeted 
the speakers, and they were frequently interrupted by it. 


The Resolutions. 
A. G. Boyden of Massachusetts, chairman, presented the follow- 
ing report of the Committee on Resolutions, which were unan- 
imously adopted : 


Resolved, That the cordial thanks of the Association are hereby ten- 
ered to all individuals, societies, and corporations, in Topeka and else- 


where, who by their valuable services, in various ways contributed, 
have aided in bringing this 25th annual meeting to a successful issue. 
First, to all railroad corporations for all favors received, and es- 


poy to W. F. White, General Passenger Agent of the Sante Fe 
ailway, for his efficient services in securing railway facilities ; 

Second, to Governor Martin and the Executive Council, for their 
hearty co-operation and for the use of the State House and grounds; 

Third, to President Edward Wilder of the City Library Association, 
and to officers of churches, for the use of their rooms, and for all other 
favors extended; 

Fourth, to George 8. Chase, president of the Board of Education 
of Topeka, and his associates, for the use of the city building and the 
Harrison School building; 

Fifth, to the Press Club, for the use of their rooms; 

Sixth, to ex-State Supt. H. C. Speer, City Supt. D C. Tillotson, Prin. 
H. G. Larimer, Prof. James H. Canfield, A. R. Taylor, Prest. Geo. 
T. Fairchild, and their associates, for their untiring efforts to promote 
the comfort of those in attendance: 

Seventh, to the newspapers of Topeka, for their full and careful re- 
ports of the meetings ; 

Eighth, to the citizens of Topeka generally, for their generous hos- 
pitafity and great kindness shown to their guests; 

Ninth, to the writers of papers and reports, and the speakers, for 
the valuable thoughts and discussions which they have contributed; 
and to those who have made exhibits of educational work; 

Tenth, to President Calkins and his associates on the executive 
board, for the signal ability, fidelity, and impartiailty with which they 
have discharged their duties in the conduct of this meeting; and 

Lastly, to all who have in any way contributed to make this one of 
the largest and most fruitful meetings in the history of the Association. 


Rev. A. E. Winship, of Boston, offered the following resolu- 
tions, which were adopted : 


Whereas, The illiteracy of certain sections of the country continues 
to jeopardize those interests so vital to our national life; and 

Vhereas, The friends of education in Congress honestly differ in 
their estimate of the wisdom of making the appropriation provided for 
by the various bills now before that body; an 

Whereas, A consensus of opinion of leading educators of all sections 
of the country is eminently desirable; therefore, 

Resolved, That the National Educational Association recommends 
to the governors o* the several States and Territories the calling of an 


Interstate Educational Convention to consider the various interests in- 
volved in the question of federal aid to education. 
Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to confer with the 


State authorities and co.operate with them in the holding of such a 
convention, and that this committee have power to increase the num- 
ber if deemed desirable. 


President Calkins appointed as the committee: A. E. Winship, 
Massachusetts; S. T. Dutton, Connecticut; J. D. Dreher, Vir- 
ginia: W. Preston Johnston, Louisiana: J. B. Peaslee, Ohio. 


Brief Addresses Briefly Reported. 


Prof. I. C. Dimic, of the University of Colorado at Boulder, was 
first introduced, and said: Colorado paid twenty per cent. more for 
higher education, in proportion to the taxable valuation of her prop- 
erty, than the great State of Illinois. He advised lovers of nature to 
go to Colorado and sit by her gurgling brooks and climb her peaks, 
and there have commanion with nature and listen to the voice of 
Deity. True, Colorado is a ‘‘ great, big boy,’’ with but few clothes 
on, and he cannot stand the close scrutiay of his eastern brethren ; 
still, [ invite you to come to Colorado. 

H. T. Kealing (colored), president of the Texas Normal School : 
Hailing from a State, I would be a degenerate son if I did not give 
her praise. Friends have praised the negro for his progress, and 
others have blamed him for his lack of progress, but the negro has 
not flushed with praise nor blushed whea blamed for it, as he was 
born to blush unseen. Another thing you have all noticed,—how 
the ladies like to curl their hair. God curled ours. The negro is 
making progress in educational matters. 

Prof. Pa is one of the most learned colored educators of the 
South, and an eloquent speaker. He spoke feelingly of the con- 
dition of his race, and was enthusiastically applauded. 

Jvhn Hancock, Supt. of Schools at Chillicothe, Ohio, was intro- 
duced by Prest. Calkins as coming froma State which always had a 
man to push forward when there was a vacancy. Mr. Hancock 
said that the reason why Ohio furnished so many public men was 
because of the transcendent merit of her sons. He said that Ohio 
always considered Kansas as one of her daughters, and she rejoiced 
in her growth. 

George A. Littlefield, Sapt. of Schools, Newport, R. I., said his 
State was the aathor of the American school system. His heart 
was full of boundless gratitude for the wonderful advancement of 
our school system. There were four times as many teachers as 
lawyers in America. The chief present need of the school is 
a stronger financial support; we need twice as many schools; there 
is a demand for male teachers who will not enter the field as 
a stepping-stone to something else,—as nine out of ten do at pres- 
ent,—but to engage in the field of teaching for life. The great 
majority of teachers are underpaid. These are things that we 
we need,—the best teachers, the best books, the best officers, and 
the best appliances. Thirty children are enough for any teacher, 
and we need, consequently, twice as many teachers. There ought 
to be a much larger proportion of men,—men who will enter upon 
the duties of the teacher for life and not as a stepping-stone. ‘The 
ladies will, [ suppose, continue to make it a stepping-stone, and 
they are to be congratulated that they step upon a stone that will 
fit them so admirably for whatever duties await them. 

Daniel B. Hagar, of Massachusetts, President of the National 
Council of Education, said: Quite a number of years ago a good 
deal was said in old Massachusetts about a country called Kansas, 
and a few of our men came out here a-journeying, and [ think they 
used their guns. [ will say, for the gratification of old residents of 
Massachusetts, that Massachusetts is still there. Cape Cod still 
projects into the Atlantic ocean. Educationally, Massachusetts 
does not stand still. We have five State Normal Schools, and we 
have the only State Normal Art in America. They are now 
building an $380,000 building, in Boston, for the exclusive use 
of the Free Normal Art School. We rejoice in the prosperity of 
this great State of Kansas; and probably no State in the Union 
would be so likely to excite the sympathies of Massachusetts as this 
sun-flower State. I am satisfied that Kansas is far in the van in 
the cause of education, and that she is doing a noble work. 


Robert Allyn, principal of the normal school at Carbondale, 
Ill., said: Illinois is a very large State. It is not called the Key- 
stone State, but it is so, in reality. Illinois has sent many of her 
honest men to Kansas. [ asked a man, yesterday, how many 
counties there are in Kansas. He said he did not know. The last 
legislature made six. You are carving out counties, and Illinois is 
filling them up. 

R. C. Norton, president of the Missouri Normal School, said : 
I hail from a State which is not frequently mentioned, but it is a 
State of which we Missourians are very proud. In 1866 0ur State was 
devastated by war; but in 1886 we have the grandest school-fund 
possessed by any State. 

Julius D. Dreher, of Roanoke, Va., an ex-confederate soldier, 
said that he rejoiced that, from the north to the south and from 
east to west, we are now one common brotherhood. All the past 
is behind us with all its-mistakes, which are irrevocable; but we 
are not to look behind us, but to the future. 

John MacDonald, County Superintendent, Topeka, said: I be- 
lieve this meeting has been a success, and that we will be able to 
be better teachers and to do better work by your coming. 

De. Brown, President of Highland University, Kansas, said: 
There is more of Kansas than we see in Topeka. Kansas chose 
for her motto, ‘* Ad astra per aspera.’’ We had no idea of 
reaching the bounds at a single leap. I have noticed that the 
people of the States east are proud of the fact that they contributed 
to the prosperity of this State. I believe that nearly all of the 
States are good to come from. It is also good to have a State that 
is good to come to. 


Closing Proceedings. 


At this point President Calkins stated that the hour for closing 
had arrived. 

He made an appropriate closing address, and said, in behalf of 
those who had been entertained by the hospitable citizens of To- 
peka, he wanted to thank the city of Topeka for their kindness, 
and the State of Kansas for its hospitality. He then presented 
Mr. Sheldon, the new President of the Association, and congrata- 
lated it having elected such an able and admirable man for 
its highest officer, and handed him the gavel, congratulating him 
on 8 honor that had been conferred upon him by his fellow- 
teachers. 


Mr. Sheldon, on receiving the gavel, spoke feelingly of his re- 
sponsibility. He begged the indulgence and of his 
co-laborers, while he should be their executive officer. He referred 
to Mr. Calkins as his veteran brother and friend. He spoke of the 
eminent representative educators who had held the position of pres- 
ident of the Association, among whom were Messrs. Richards, 
Rickoff, Philbrick, Wells, Greene, Pickard, Harris, White, 
Hancock, Tappan, Bicknell, and Soldan, and said all that his ex- 
perience had taught him, and his ability to do, should be done to 
promote the work of the Association; and hoped that at the next 
annual meeting we shall have with us every earnest worker, from 
the kindergarten to the university, in this great educational work 
which is really the foundation and hope of the future for our 
American institutions. 


He then announced that the audience would rise and sing th : 
ology, Praise God from whom all blessings flow.” 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Vail pronounced the benediction. This closed 
robably, the largest nad one of the best meetings ever held in the 
Piste ry of the National Educational Association. 


MEETINGS OF DEPARTMENTS. 


DEPARTMENT OF ART EDUCATION. 
First Sess1on—Tuespay, Jury 13. 


The first session of the Department of Art Education 
met in the Representatives Hall of the Capitol,—the Li- 
brary Hall, in which the sessions were announced to be 
held, being too small for the meeting. It was used ex- 
clusively for the Exhibits. 


The President’s Inaugural. 


Pres. W. S. Goodnough, of Columbus, O., called the meeting to 
order, and delivered his inaugural address. 

This department does, and should, represent the most advanced 
thought on the subject. Great strides forward have been made 
since its organization. Teaching of construction,—one of the vital 
features of any system of industrial drawing, has become general. 

It is just ten years ago that we commenced work in this subject, 
then called projection drawing, in the schools of Columbus. The 
course included front, top-end views, sections and* details from 
single geometric objects, groups, simple common objects and fur- 
niture,—all drawn to scale from the solid. Then it was looked upon 
by many cities as too difficult for regular teachers to undertake or 
young pupils to understand. Now it is very generally taught 
throughout the country ; is one of the easiest to present ; and is com- 
menced in the primary school and carried through the high school. 

As a result of this work, from a desire to make our teaching ob- 
jective and of as practical a nature as possible, we have another new 
development, the ‘‘made,’’ or manual work, exhibited on the 
tables, and which is now obtained in connection with the work in 
drawing in many of our best schools. This work consists of clay 
modelling; forming with sticks and tablets or papers; cutting 
from colored papers; and making all sorts of objects, which occur 
in the drawing book or elsewhere, of paper, pasteboard, soap, 
wood, tin, ete. This work will educate the mechanical skill and 
taste of pupils; provide employment for the idle home hours,—it 
being optional home work; and prepare the way for the manual 
training school. 

There are many new problems seeking solutidén. One of the 
questions frequently occurring is, ‘‘ What can we do in drawing in 
the ungraded country school or in the partially graded village 
school ?’’ Most teachers of such schvols know nothing of the sub- 
ject. The first requisite, it seems to me, is a good handbook or 
manual, giving the needed instruction in the elements, and in the 
principal lines of work,—construction, representation, and decora- 
tion. This should give the teacher quite full knowledge of the 
subject, with hints on teaching in various grades and kinds of 
schools, Such ‘a manual would be equally valuable fur the normal- 
school student and others. There might also be made a set of three 
or four drawing books, graded and condensed for such schools. 
The next step would be to provide for the instruction of these teach- 
ers by means of institutes, such as are held in many States annu- 
ally, and continue from one to six weeks, The instruction is nee- 
essarily largely in the form of lectures; but drawing materials 
should be distributed, and the work, as far as possible, should be 
in the shape of lessons, teachers getting all the practice time will 
allow. From work in many such institutes I feel greatly the ne- 
cessity and demand for such information as can be applied directly 
in the school-room. : - 

I should divide my time somewhat as follows in an institute 
course of five days, two lectures a day, of one hour each: 

1. Preliminary remarks on value of the study.—Elementary ideas 
of form developed by handling objects and forming them of clay. 
Use, preparation, and care of clay. 

2. Handling of pencils for straight and curved lines. Sketching, 
brightening. 

3. Methods of giving lessons.—From objects, copy, board, dicta- 
es designing, arranging sticks or tablets, cutting, analysis of 

orm, 

4. Construction.—Top, front, and end views, sections, dimensions. 
Geometric solids used. Work, freehand. 

5. Construction.—Working drawings to seale from geometric or 
common objects. Rule and compass used. 

6. Representation.—Measuring in space. Drawing objects of two 
dimensions. Elementary principles. Circles, cylinder, cone. 

7. Representation.—Prineiples governing straight-lined objects, 
cube, rectangular and triangular prisms, pyramid. 

8. Decoration.—Elementary ideas and principles. Simple varia- 
tions. Abstract lines and forms used. 

9. Decoration.—Conventionalism. Natural foliage as material. 
Modes of arrangement. 

10. Resumé.—Outline of the work of each grade, for country, 
village, and city schools. Character of the results to be obtained. 
Care of material. 

These lectures or lessons should be very fully illustrated by actual 
school work, objects and examples, to give as full knowledge as 
possible in the limited time at command. In an institute of more 
than five days, the ground could be more thoroughly covered and 
more time allowed for practice. If the same instructor could meet 
the same teachers in institutes for two or more consecutive years, 
much might be done for the country or village school. 


Mrs. Lillian F. Pickens, of the Emporia (Kansas) normal 
— was elected secretary in place of Miss Dodge, who was 
absent, 


Mr. Carter’s Paper. 


Charles M. Carter, agent of the Massachusetts Board of Educa- 
tion for the Promotion of Industrial Drawing, Boston, Mass., was 
introduced, and delivered an excellent address on ‘* Manual Train- 
ing Through Industrial Drawing. He said: 


This is an age of remarkable interest in all educational matters ; 
and the grand principles enunciated by teachers in past ages,— 
such as Comenius, Froebel, Pestalozzi, Bacon, Rousseau, and 
others,— are the underlying principles of the ‘‘ New Education.” 
The great studies of these later years are in response to a growing 
belief in a few traths: Learning to do by doing; making pupils 
actively use their own powers. ow to educate the whole man is 
the problem. 

Progress in all departments of human activity rests on the ability 
to exercise independent original thought. Training and knowledge 
are two important outgrowths of all edacation. We want a study 
which will make pupils think; a study which will give the ele- 
mentary training wider fields of usefulness; which will lead to the 
discovery of beauty in nature and art. These advantages have 
been found connected with observing and expressing ideas relating 
to the form of things; and mainly for these ends manual training 
and art education have attracted the most attention. 

The two subjects are generally treated as distinct; but both are 
emphatic representations of the study of things. In the manual- 
training schools the mental and moral development are placed first ; 


stress is laid on the training of the hand and eye, Is the study of 
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things wisely limited to the mechanic arts? But should not the 
construction and beautifying of things be united? Can we afford 
to make the wsthetic side of our study secondary ? Certainly not. 
The study of the beautiful is of the first importance ; for combined 
therewith are those moral ideas which should be dominant in any 
educational system. Let us now consider the relation of drawing 
to things. Drawing is the outgrowth of the study of the form of 
things. Conside in this light, drawing has much in common 
with manual training. 

The discussion of this topic occupied some time, and was partici- 
pated in by many of the most prominent teachers of the country. 


Committees Appointed. 


At the conclusion of the discussion the president announced the 
following committees : 

Nominating Committee—Prof, John M. Ordway, New Orleans, 
La.; Miss Ada M. Laughlin, St. Paul, Minn.; Miss Josephine 
Locke, St. Louis. 

Committee on Vacancies—Prof. Charles M. Carter, Boston, chair- 
man, and three others. 


Seconp Sression—Tuurspay, Jury 15. 


The second session of the Art Department was held in 
Library Hall, and was largely attended. 


Freehand Perspective. 


A valuable lesson was given by Mrs. L. F. Pickens in free- 
hand perspective as it should be given in the intermediate grade. 
The subject of the lesson was the the foreshortening of an elipse, 
and was given by the aid of models, three young people volunteer- 
ing to act as pupils. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. Carter of Boston expressed 
gratification that Mrs. Pickens had refrained from telling the 
pupils, but had led them to find out for themselves. He asked 
when such work should begin in schools. 

Mrs. Pickens said such effects of foreshortening were early ob- 
served, and the pupil's ideas were gradually corrected, as in the 
study of language. The pupils are led to observe parts of fore- 
shortening in the second year. 

Miss Ada M. Laughlin of St. Paul said, in answer to a question, 
that object drawing began in the fifth year. 

Miss Locke of St. Louis said the same line of work just exhib- 
ited had been taught in some schools with success in the latter part 
of the fourth year. 

Mr. Goodnough thought it well to bring out class-room methods 
in regard to the use of models, grouping arrangement, etc. 

Miss Locke said, cylindrical form presents the same appearance 
to all parts of a room, and hence it is easier to begin with such. 
Begin by use of a wire cylinder,—large model, so that all can see 
it,—held first vertically. All who can work at the blackboard 
should do so,—the teacher drawing out the ideas of the child; no 
copy at all before the pupil save the object. 

Mr. Goodnough asked Mr. Carter whether he had children draw 
groups chiefly from objects or from description. 

Mr. Carter said he used both methods, and that each had valua- 
ble features of its own. 

Miss Laughlin said another way was, for each pupil to have on 
his desk the paper model which he had made, and prove by his use 
of it that what he had been taught or had seen as true in the large 
model was true of his also. 

Mr. Aborn of Cleveland said that he would be glad to explain a 
method of model drawing, but did not consider himself competent 
to forwulate one. Ten years ago he should have felt competent. 

The report of the Committee on Drawing in Relation to Other 
Studies was read by Mrs. Pickens. The committee offered a reso- 
lution that the inquiry be continued, and that the subject of color 
be included, and also the use of color and of ‘‘ making ’’ in normal 
schools. Adopted. 


Mrs. Hick’s Paper. 


The Report of the Committee on ‘‘ The Relation of Drawing to 
other Studies, and How its Use in that Direction can be Best Pro- 
moted,’’ was prepared by Mrs. Mary D. Hicks chairman of the 
committee, and read by Mrs. Pickens. 

The Committee decided to include ‘Making’ in the inquiries ; 
the report is, therefore, upon Drawing and Making in connection 
with other studies. 

The Committee offer the report as only a preliminary to an ex- 
amination of the subjects presented. 

The first work was to gather all possible information concerning 
the actual use of drawing and ‘ making’ in connection with other 
studies. This was done by circular letters of inquiry, by personal 
observation and investigation, by gathering for exhibition a num- 
ber of productions of actual school work, by collecting published 
exercises bearing on the subjects of inquiry. 

Many interesting replies were received to the circulars of inquiry, 
showing a great educational interest in the subjects of investigation, 
and also reporting the application of drawing to twenty-six differ- 
ent subjects of school study, and ‘ making’ to twenty-three different 
subjects, which were specified in the report. 

Such leaders in educational work as Gen. Alexander S. Webb, 
Jas. MacAlister, Dr. G. Stanley Hall, expressed an earnest sym- 
pathy with the purposes of the inquiry. 

he exhibit, as reported, covered work in Form, Number, Lan- 
guage, Geography, Physiology, Mensuration, Butany, Zoology. 
Mechanics and Physics, and Descriptive Geometry. 

The Committee reported that while mach work is done and 

much interest is shown, the work is as yet unsystematic, and gener- 
erally indicates a lack of knowledge of the underlying principles 
of drawing or representation, and recommend a continuance of the 
Investigation, and that its scope be broadened; and for this pur- 
pose submit the following resolution : 
_ Resolved, That the inquiry as to the uses of drawing and * making ” 
In Connection with other studies be covtinued for another year: that 
Its scope be enlarged to include t'e use of color; aud that special 
inquiry be made in regard to the training of teachers in the uses of 
drawing, making, and col: r, as a part of their preparation for teaching 
In public schools. 

The resolution presented by the Committee was adopted, and the 
Committee continued in office. 

Discussion. 

Mr. Aborn spoke on the use of drawing as an auxiliary lan- 
guage. He believed strongly in its use. He had little or no sym- 
pathy with painstaking map-drawing, for example. Drawing was 
the natural language of sach description, and the effort to describe 
4 river by a drawing on a slate was valuable, even if the actual 
drawing was poor. He had been a strong advocate of object- 
drawing, but believed it of little value compared to something else 
which might be obtained. In the use of drawing as a means to 
another end, the beauty of the thing described is of little impor- 
tance, but in drawing for its own sake it is. 

Mr. J. D, Wilson, of Syracuse, explained the exhibit of drawing 
as related to other duties. He valued drawing very highly asa 
means of detecting error in a child’s conception when oral descrip- 


tion could not do it. He illustrated by the drawing which a child 
had made to describe a plateau. The verbal definition was correct, 
but the drawing showed that the child did not know what the 
words meant. 

Miss Locke said drawing was not all of a child's education, only 
one of many means to a common end. In order to know what to 
expect, in drawing, from a child between seven and fourteen years, 
we must consider what they accomplish in other studies. We must 
require no more in form than in language and number. Each of 
these subjects is at the same time a principal and a subordinate. 
Asa principal it is made a specialty, and drilled for. As a subor- 
dinate, it is used as an auxiliary to other ends. So it must be with 
drawing. It must be at the same time a principal and a subordi- 
nate. She referred to the remark in Mr. Carter's paper, that the 
esthetic was overlooked in manual training. Industrial art educa- 
tion in the public schools must, therefore, not neglect it. The ex- 
perience in St. Louis was, that children in the fourth and fifth 
grades could be taught to draw leaves from nature, with an artistic 
touch. This is also true of Chicago, St. Paul, Worcester, Colum- 
bus, and all other places where rational courses were pursued. 


Officers for 1886-7. 


The department then proceeded to the election of officers. 
Nominating Committee presented the following report : 

For President—Mr. Walter 8. Perry, of Worcester, Mass. 

For Vice-President—Mrs. E. F. Dimock, of Chicago, Ll. 

For Secretary—Mrs. L. F. Pickens, of Emporia, Kan. 

They were unanimonsly elected. 

Miss Locke offered a resolution that the President appoint a 
committee to correspond with the principals of high and normal 
schools, also with superintendents of city schools, in regard to se- 
curing improved conditions for instruction in drawing in high and 
normal schools. 

Consideration of this resolution was postponed until the next 
meeting. 


The 


Turrp Session—Faripay, Jury 16. 


The third meeting was held Friday afternoon iu Music 
Hall, and was one of the most enjoyable and instructive of 
the series. The system illustrated by the exercises was 
highly commended on all hands. 


Design. 

Miss Ada M. Laughlin gave a lesson in design, as she would teach 
in early grades of school. She drew rapidly upon the blackboard, 
illustrating every stage of the work, giving a clear and admirable 
exposition of the method. The question was asked, How long 
would you let pupils study natural floral form before taking up 
conventional ? ‘The answer was, ‘‘ Only one day.’’ She was asked 
if sending many pupils to the blackboard did not create confusion. 
Miss Laughlin explained the perfectly orderly, but extremely ex- 
peditious, method she employed. She said the whole class could be 
seated in a quarter to half a minute without the slightest difficulty. 

Mr. Watt asked if the use of construction lines trained the pu- 
pils’ faculties as well as purely free-hand work without construc- 
tion lines. 

Miss Laughlin replied, showing that construction lines were only 
the frame-work from which to build, and served like the frame of a 
house to give proportion and accuracy to the work. 

Mr. Dietrich, of Iowa, asked if pupils could design with- 
out construction lines. 

Answer: Yes; occasionally for variety. 

Professor Ordway, of New Orleans, re ne if Miss Laughlin used 
natural Jeaves. 

Answer: Yes; and so with all of the flowers obtainable. 

Mr. Watt had tried to teach drawing by the directions in the 
books, and found some pupils who could draw objects from nature, 
such as a house, or a horse, without construction lines. 

President Goodnough said that the forms suggested by Mr. Watt 
belonged to ‘‘ representation,’ and did not come under the lesson 
given to-day, which was on design. 

Miss Laughlin explained that the lesson she had given was only 
the beginning. A little later, pupils drew directly from leaves, 
and natural forms; at first, symmetrical leaves were taken, and 
then, as varied ones as nature furnished. 


Constructive Drawing. 

The second exercise was a lesson on coustructive drawing. Miss 
Josephine Locke, of St. Louis, formed the audience into a class, 
and using geometric solids, by shrewd questioning, rapidly drew 
from the audience the replies she desired, and thereby developed 
her system of instruction, which was most logical and clear, and 
drew forth a round of applause at the close. 

In the diseussion which followed, Miss Locke stated that the St. 
Louis children drew from the outset entirely free-hand; no instru- 
ments were permitted until the seventh grade. ‘* They may, some- 
times,’’ she said, ‘* be used in the sixth grade; but the use of in- 
struments can be learned at any time, being a purely artificial 
means.”’ 

The question was asked, why two circles were given as a work- 
ing drawing of the sphere. ‘* As the sphere presents a circular 
outline from every point of view, why will not one circle suffice 
as a reply ?”’ Miss Locke simply held before the audience a 
sphere and the end view of acylinder. The answer was apparent 
without a word. A single circle might show only a flat surface. 

The resolution offered at the last meeting by Miss Locke, for 
the appointment of a committee to report on increased facilities for 
drawing in high and normal schools, was brought up and passed. 

Professor Ordway offered a resolution as follows : 

Resolved, That the extremely vauelte report on art and industry by 
Colonel I. Edwards Clarke, A.M., is worthy of a wide circulation; that 
the art department of the N. E. A. respectfully requests the United 
States Sepate to authorize the publication of extra copies for distribu- 
tion by tlie Bureau of Education. 

The resolution was carried, 

Professor Ordway moved that a vote of hearty thanks be given 
to Professor Goodnough for the efficient and acceptable manner 
in which he had discharged the duties of his office at this conven- 
tion, and for his arduous labor in providing for the exhibits of the 
department. 

The vote was passed, and the meeting adjourned. 


THE ART. EXHIBIT. 
One of the most attractive buildings west of the Mis- 
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Cincinnati and Cleveland, O.; Tulane University, New 
Orleans ; Nashua, N. H.; and St. Louis, Mo. ; while Cook 
County Normal School occupied the southeast room, and 
a general exhibit filled the corresponding room on the 


northeast corner. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


The exhibit of Columbus, O., attracted constant attention, and 
received much praise. The president of the department, W. 8. 
Goodnough, being director of art in these schools. The work was 
from all grades, from the lowest primary to the high school, and 
tracing the course of a pupil through his twelve years of school life 
it was wonderful to see what he accomplishes in the short space of 
two hours aweek. In the lowest grade, pupils get their first ideas 
of form from objects and then shape them in clay. They com- 
mence their work in design by arrangement of sticks and surfaces 
in pleasing forms, and are taught to cut from colored papers all 
the geometric surfaces that occur in this study, as a means of get- 
ting better acquainted with the form and as a simple way of devel- 
oping manual or hand work in connection with drawing. 

The high-school work of the exhibit was admirable, and the de- 
signs in color received much praise. They were for tiles, china 
ware, wrought-iron work, wall papers, and carpets. In most cases 
the pupil had first painted a plant, then such parts as could be used 
in designing, and finally produced original designs, using this ma- 
terial, which would do credit to professional designers. The aim 
is to give pupils a broad, thorough course of training that will 
equip them for practical life, enabling them to make the various 
working and detail drawings, to construct almost any object, from a 
simple geometric solid to furniture, various common objects or 
buildings, fitting them so they will have the skill and knowledge 
necessary to represent objects and things as they see them in out- 
line, light and shade, ~ color, and preparing them so they can 
design either the object or its decoration, In addition to the 
knowledge obtained in acquiring these things, effort is made to de- 
velop artistic taste, and to so present the subject as to get the full- 
est mental development. 
8T. PAUL PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The course of drawing illustrated extended through eight years 
of district schools and three years in the high schools. upils en- 
ter school at the age of six, and first take form lessons from the 
simple geometric solids. They observe, handle, talk about, and 
make the solids in clay. They then model simple, common objects 
in which the type forms are easily a Casts of leaves 
made in clay from natural leaves are used in these schools in 
studying conventionalization as a preparation for design. Some of 


these casts, e by second-year pupils, were drawn in crayon by 
high-school pupils. From the third through the eighth year pupils 
draw in books. Sets of these books, showing the regular every- 


day work, were on the tables, and showed great skill. The draw- 
ings were equally divided into constructive, representative, and 
decorative, a portion of each year being devoted to each division, 
When the subject of construction is finished, each pupil is re- 
quired to make some object of his own choosing, at home, from 
his own working-drawing, as proof of his ability to practically ap- 
ly the principle taught to ubjects not given in the drawing books. 
he made work produced was infiuite in its variety. 

The general sen of the high-school work was similar in arrange- 
ment of subjects to that of the lower grades, and includes geomet- 
rical drawing and projection, building and machine construction, 
and light and shade from objects and plaster casts in crayon and 


sepia. 

The exhibit was in ¢ of Miss Ada M. Laughlin, supervisor 
of drawing in St. Paul schools, and is the result of four years’ in- 
struction. 

CINCINNATI, 

If success is the test of merit the system of drawing, as indicated 
by the exhibit of the Cincinnati public schools, commends itself to 
the discriminating judgment of experts. The exhibit was so dis- 
played as to give a perfect conception of the different steps, the 
gradual advancement from simplest forms and principles to the 
most complex. It evidences such a system as develops not mere 
copyists and imitators, but power to conceive, originate, and design 
new forms of beauty of practical utility in the arts. It is a widely 
known fact that the manufacturers of Cincinnati, recently, are 
commending themselves for beauty and originality. Many of these 
manufacturers of stained glass, wall paper, etc., obtain their de- 
signs from the school-children of Cincinnati. 
Miss Sullivan had charge of the work, and is the superintendent 
of drawing in the Cincinnati public schools. Her system of in- 
struction, so well adapted as it is to publie schools, both graded 
and ungraded, is in exclusive use in Cincinnati, New Orleans, 
Cleveland, and in other cities. 
8ST. LOUIS. 


The exhibit from the St. Louis district schools included drawing 
by pupils iv third to eighth grades, mounted on sheets; drawing 
books from all grades; home exercise and examination papers for 
admission to the high school; clay modeling ; from the first grades ; 
paper-cutting from models made at home by pupils from all grades, 
and modeling in clay by normal students. Nearly all the mounted 
drawings were directly from objects, beginning with drawing of 
single objects in two dimensions, and advancing gradually to groups 
of objects in perspective. The working drawings showed the same 
gradual progression. The artistic forms in clay were an unique 
feature of the art exhibit, and called forth many unqualified ex- 
pressions of praise. There were time sketches in clay of common 
objects, designs from original drawings by the normal students, 
and copies from plaster casts. 

All the teaching has been done by the regular teachers under 
the supervision of Miss Josephine C. Locke. The Prang system of 
drawing books is used, and their plan of work is pursued 
throughout. 

TULANE UNIVERSITY, NEW ORLEANS, 

In the Tulane University drawing is required of all the regular 
students. But in addition to the instruction given to paying stu- 
dents, free tuition has also been given to evening classes of 
mechanics and to Saturday classes of public-school teachers. 
This work has been carried on for more than a year; and the 
results of the work of the free classes were illustrated in the 
exhibit. Instruction to teachers has embraced freehand draw- 
ing and the construction of designs with clay, paper, sticks, and 
wire, with especial reference to the proper methods of training 
children in the art. The class in elementary mechanical drawing 
have worked mostly on the representation of simple objects in out- 
line and the construction of geometric problems. ; 

Of the advanced class in mechanical drawing, a part exhibit 
sketchings and drawings of machines and parts of machinery in 
which iron is the chief material ; while those who are looking to the 


sissippi River is the Library Building at Topeka, the 
Hall of which was devoted to the art exhibition. This, 
exhibition covered 2,500 square feet of wall and 500 
square feet of table room, and was in some respects the 
best the department has ever had. The two sides of the 
hall were filled with work from Columbus, O., and St. | 


Paul, Minn. ; cross-frames were filled with work from 


trades in which wood is much used have drawn furniture and fronts 
of buildings The work of the advanced class in freehand drawing 
embraced shadows and perspective and the elements of orna- 


mental design. 
In making up the exhibit the aim of the instructors was to give, 
not the choicest specimens, but a fair average of the work. 


(Continued on page 102.] 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, JULY 29, 1886, 


Now for Tur JouRNAL’s vacation. 


WE devote the present issue of THE JOURNAL toa 
report of the proceedings of the National Educational 
Association and its departments, believing that Amer- 
iean educators will find the papers and discussions of 
great present and future value. 


FoLtow1nG our usual custom, there will be no issue 
of this paper during the next twoweeks. Tue JouRNAL 
will betake itself to the echoing hills and sounding seas 
till August 19. Meanwhile we shall be glad to have our 
patrons, who are attending institutes, remember the good 
they can do the cause and us by recommending THE 
JOURNAL among their fellow-teachers, and sending for 
sample copies of the paper for distribution. 


INAUGURATION OF THE C, T. R. U.—The Chautauqua 
Teachers’ Reading Union was inaugurated at Chautauqua, 
N. Y., July 17, with an inaugural address by President 
Bicknell on “ Normal and Arrested Development in Edu- 
cation.” The scheme and methods of the C. T. R. U. 
were fully set forth and indorsed, with addresses by Dr. 
Dickinson, Dean of the Teachers’ Retreat ; Dr. Edwards 
of the School of Languages; Secretary Gregory of New 
Jersey, and others. This new movement is now before 
the teachers of the country, and has in it the promise of 
great success. 


Deatu oF Mr. Cuartes Hutcuins. — The sudden 
death, by accident, of Mr. Charles Hutchins, of Boston, 
the general business agent of the American Board of 
Foreign Missions, coming with such a severe shock to his 
many friends, has taken from our community, in the prime 
of his usefulness, one of its best men, one of its most 
sagacious counsellors, and one of its wisest educators. 
He had a clear, vigorous mind,—quick in perception, 
sound in judgment; a genial spirit, a large, warm, gen- 
erous heart, and a strong will, all loyal to the dictates of 
conscience. Early trained to habits of industry, energy, 
and fidelity to duty, he was a strong, manly, Christian 
man. 

In the many positions of trust which he held in the 
school, the church, and the community, he was distin- 
guished for his clear insight, sound judgment, warm sym- 
pathy, wise counsel, unflinching integrity, and his devotion 
to the work of doing good to others. He was for many 
years a teacher in various grades of school-work. The 
qualities of his character, of which we have spoken, with 
his sound scholarship acquired in the district school, in the 
normal school, and in the broad world, made him a teacher 
of marked ability, whose primary object was the true edu- 
eation of all his pupils. As a member of the school com- 
mittee of Boston he exerted a strong influence in pro- 
moting the best good of the schools of the city. 


.* the office which he had held for many years at the 
time of his death he devoted himself with untiring energy 
to supplying the wants and upholding the hands of those 
who, in foreign lands, were toiling for the Christian edu- 
cation of the people. His life was thus given to the cause 
of education in this and other lands. He was a man 
whom it was a great pleasure to meet, for he increased 
one’s faith in human nature and gave one greater courage 
and a stronger purpose to work for God and humanity. 
Many souls who have never known him have been quick- 
ened by influences proceeding from him. He has done 
a great, good work, and leaves behind him a blessed 


memory. 


AT TOPEKA. 

All the world knows that there has just been held at 
Topeka one of the largest conventions of teachers that 
has ever assembled. The number is variously  esti- 
mated from seven to eight thousand, who were welcomed 
with open arms to hospitable homes. The reception was 
a warm one,—some high up in the nineties,—old Sol 
vying with the people in furnishing a generous supply of 
sunshine. Sunny Kansas was never more worthy of her 
name. Spiritually and materially she was a sunbeam. 
And the sunshine was catching.—working its way into 
the hearts of the visitors, the coldest of whom were 
thawed into unwonted amiability by the great heat of the 
Great West, and making its way too through every 
defense to the skin of the visitors and stimulating it to 
reduce the stiff, starched, conventional collar and cuff to 
a state of unconventional solution. 

The reception was not only warm,—it was torrid. But 
all the world does not know the real inwardness of a 
great teachers’ convention, nor is it our purpose to reveal 
to them. Your correspondent was there, a humble on- 
looker from his obseure corner, but an interested specta- 
tor, for all that, of the sayings and doings of those who 
enact laws for the educational world. These educational 
legislators, leaders of the chief estate of our nation,—he 
would be dull indeed who did not care to know what 
manner of men and women they are. 

To the most careless observer they must appear to be 
in dead earnest about something. I doubt whether there 
has ever been a convention of so many thousand persons 
in this country among whom there prevailed to so great 
a deg: ee the quality of moral earnestness. The teacher is a 
person of convictions with the courage of them,—barring 
a few cynics who affect to sneer at sentiment, and a few 
characterless hangers-on who, chameleon-like, take their 
cue for the time from the company they may chance to 
fall in with. But the typical teacher is thoroughly in 
earnest, and too often burdened with the sense of his re- 
sponsibility. 

The holy of holies of this annual convention is called 
the Educational Council. It consists of but sixty mem- 
bers chosen, from different localities and supposed to rep- 
resent the different shades and tints of educational thought. 
The Council is a sort of educational laboratory. Its chief 
business would seem to be the analysis of all educational 
raw material and new specimens of theory and practice, 
to discover their constituents. This body did not strike 
an ubserver as experts in the application of the scientific 
method to educational investigation, but what was wanting 
in skill was made upin energy. They are men of unques- 
tioned power, and their deliberations will be fraught with 
good to education. But they need to come into closer 
contact with the things they are studying. The time has 
come when general statements, however glittering, do not 
suffice. These general truths, so universally admitted, 
must now be put into the crucible and their composition 
made manifest. Such forms of statement as, “ We must 
educate or we must perish by our own prosperity,” and 
“ The common school the safeguard of a republic,” have 
heretofore been potent to subdue enemies and inspire 
friends of popular education. 

It has been taken for granted that the education given 
by the schools is the education that preserves the republic 
and guards against the dangers of prosperity. But this is 
now beginning to be seriously questioned. The educator 
must now defend his general statement by showing whut 


This compels him to come to close quarters with his sub- 


| ject. He must make a rigid analysis of the studies and 
school exercises, and an equally careful analysis of the 
child’s mind, and then judge what studies and exercises 
will afford the education demanded. 

But this method of investigation is a new one to even 
the members of the Council. They are disposed to decide 
what shall be by what has been. Their defense of the 
present is an appeal to history, which appeal has more 
force with the philosopher than with the practical man of 
the nineteenth century. There is much in the statement 
that a process of education pursued by the race through 
many generations must be a true process in all essential 
points. But your modern citizens must see why this is so. 
There is a why that has governed the past,—unconsciously, 
perhaps. The time has now come to formulate in words 
this why. The Educational Council is the only body or- 
ganized for this purpose, and probably the body best able 
to do it; but it does not seem yet to have set seriously 
about the doing of it. The three types of men are here, 
as they are in every organization. The one reveres the 
past. He entrenches himself behind history. It speaks 
to him with the voice of authority With him the old 
college curriculum of two centuries ayo should be sub- 
stantially the curriculum of to-day, for the reason that it 
has produced such excellent results. These men are in- 
fluential in the Council. 

Then there is the “ anything-for-a-change” sort of 
men. Like Orgetorix, they are fond of new things. 
Their present panacea for all educational ills is the school 
workshop. Muscle is to be transmuted into intellect, 
sensibility, will, and conscience, through the occult al- 
chemy of the workshop. When asked how and why, they 
cannot tell, but they have the faith that removes moun- 
tains ; and they silence their troublesome questioners by 
shouting hallelujahs for the workshop. This class is not 
large in the Council, and can hardly be called influential ; 
but it demands and receives a hearing, and has an im- 
portant function in these deliberations. 

Then there is the conservo-progressive class. They 
would prove all things and hold fast that which is good. 
But they are not always clear as to the method of prov- 
ing things ; and much time is lost in their discussions by 
aimless *‘ beating about the bush.” Yet sooner or later 
they “catch the scent” and pursue their game to the 
“cover,” if not to the “finish.” This is a large and com- 
manding part of the Council ; and as their methods of in- 
vestigation improve, the value of the results will increase. 


This Council is a kind of close corporation,— self-crea- 
tive and semi-self-perpetuating. Half the new members, 
each year, are chosen by the Board of Directors of the 
General Association, and half by the Council itself. It 
does not assume to decide anything. No authoritative 
decrees are issued. It formulates no educational doc- 
trine. Its chief value to education will not be so much 
in what it discovers as in the methods of study of educa- 
tional questions it inaugurates. Teachers have much to 
learn from scientists touching methods of study of educa- 
tional problems. When they shall have learned this les- 
son and applied it, much of the wild and foolish talk, by 
both conservatives and reformers, will cease to influence 
them. The daily press will continue to fulminate its de- 
erees, which change with the ever-changing current of 
public sentiment. 

It is the business of this press to gather what is in the 
air, to-day, and give it utterance. It helps the people to 
become conscious of their own thinking and drifting. It 
reports the state of the pulse of the public, which is an 
important service and aid to the public physician; but 
the daily press cannot be trusted to prescribe for any se- 
rious ailment of the body politic or educational. Ina 
mild attack of measles or whooping-cough, it may be 
safely consulted; but serious diseases are beyond its 
knowledge and skill. 

As in politics the party must rely upon some master 
mind to sound the keynote of the campaign, so, in educa- 
tion, it is its profoundest students who must be relied 
upon to direct its course. The Educational Council is com- 
posed of such students, and is, therefore, a most impor- 
tant body. It is deliberative, while the other depart- 
ments are, to a great degree, forensic. It is informal, 
while they observe all the conventionalities and proprie- 
ties of the American public assembly. It is the few, 


education thus guards and perpetuates, and how and why, 


meeting for study and investigation. They are the many, 
to be entertained and amused as well as instructed. 
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NOTES ON THE GREAT MEETING. 
Kansas gave the educators a warm reception at Topeka. 
The thermometor (“ Standard”) ranged from 85° to 106° 
in the shade. 


The post-office at the Press club-rooms, for the accom- 
modation of teachers, was admirably managed by Miss 
Brigham, of Topeka. 


Marshall’s military band of Topeka gave three consecu- 
tive open-air concerts in the Capitol square in honor of the 
teachers. 


Most of the Western States had “headquarters” at 
‘Topeka,—many of them in tents on the Capitol grounds, 
where pleasant reunions were held. Over one thousand 
teachers registered at the Kansas tent. 


The members of the Association were tendered a buggy 
ride by the citizens of Topeka. There were several hun- 
dred who enjoyed the delightful ride, and they all agreed 
that Topeka was one of the most beautiful cities on the 
globe, although full of dust, caused by the long drought. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, published a fine instru- 
mental piece of music entitled “The Columbian Grand 
March,” by an able composer, dedicated to the members 
of the National Educational Association and American 
Institute of Instruction. Several hundred copies were 
sent by the publishers to the Topeka meeting, and pre- 
sented to the members. They were eagerly welcomed. 


The “ Reception” tendered the National Council of 
Education by the leading citizens of Topeka in the Hall 
of Representatives of the Capitol was an occasion of much 
interest. An excellent orchestra furnished music, and 
brief speeches were made by Supt. Tillotson, Bishop Vail, 
Rev. Dr. MeCabe, President Calkins, and Secretary 
Sheldon, after which everybody joined in a general re- 
union and the making of new acquaintances. 


The new Board of Directors had a spicy meeting, over 
three hours long, at the Senate Chamber, for the purpose 
of hearing the claims of places asking for the next meet- 
ing of the National Educational Association. Eleven 
places extended invitations: Austin, Texas; Nashville, 
Tenn. ; San Francisco, Cal.; Springfield, Ill. ; Chautauqua, 
N. Y.; Newport, R. I.; Grand Rapids, Mich. ; Saratoga, 
N. Y.; Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Chicago, Ill. ; and Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. The matter was referred to the President, 
Secretary, and Treasurer, with full power to fix the time 
and place of the meeting for 1887. 


During one of the crowded sessions at the Grand 
Opera House, a beautiful great dog came upon the stage 
and took a position directly in front of the secretary’s 
table, and, resting upon his haunches, surveyed the audi- 
ence with evident satisfaction, and quietly withdrew with- 
out a “bark” of dissent. Subsequently the secretary 
read a letter from George T. Angell, Esq., president of 
the Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, tendering the convention eight thousand copies of 
Our Dumb Animals and The Twelve Lessons on Kindness 
to Animals. These humane publications were gratuitously 
distributed and taken by teachers with avidity, and 
will do great good in all sections of the country. The 
before-mentioned representative of the “ brute” world 
must have been able to “report progress” to his com- 
panions on the prairies. 


The excursion to Lawrence, Kan., was enjoyed by over 
five hundred teachers. The citizens of Lawrence gave 
them a cordial reception at the depot, furnishing them 
carriages and driving them about the city. The main 
points of interest were the University and the Indian 
School. Both institutions threw wide open their doors of 
hospitality and bade the visitors welcome. 

The State University made a most favorable impression 
upon the guests. They were shown through the depart- 
ments by competent guides, and the advantages and beauties 
of the State’s great institution of learning were heartily 
admired. Chancellor Lippincott and various professors 
did the honors, assisted by a number of students. Refresh- 
ments were served, and the great cool halls and recitation- 
rooms were truly places of rest and pleasure. The follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted : 


Whereas, The members of the National Educational Association 
who visited Lawrence, July 15, have been entertained in the most 


liberal and kindly spirit, and provided with the means of visiting | 


= many objects of interest in the city and its surroundings ; there- 
ore, 

Resolved, That we, the members of this excursion party, do 
hereby tender our heartfelt thanks to the citizens of Lawrence for 
their hospitality extended to us as teachers and representatives of 
the National Educational iation. 


Tue school-room, where each one is bound to conform 
to certain rules (such as silence) not in themselves in- 
volving a moral quality, but made in the interest of the 
community, is an excellent preparation for the business 
of life; for life is filled with obligations of the same 
nature. Man’s gregariousness is full of advantages and 
opportunities, and of charms. But it has its demands, 
and these cannot be taught too early. They should be 
considered almost a part of the curriculum. 


ON THE SKIRMISH LINE. 
(EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE, ) 

On the depot bulletin at Denver, the other day, after the frisky 
streams of the Rockies had displayed their power by rollicking 
through the cafions, tearing up tracks and rafting bridges, there 
was this significant word placed opposite the overland train on one 
of the roads, ‘‘ Abandoned.”” That photographs the bulletin of 
our mind as we seat ourselves to write editorials at Colorado Springs, 
after an elegant half-day’s drive in, through, around, and above 
Manitou. All pedagogical trains of thought are ‘‘ abandoned,” 
and we drink in health, life, vigor, comfort, peace, and joy, with 
the balmiest air that ever. catered to a weary mortal. It is the 
first rest in three weeks of exhaustive draft on body and mind. 


The biennial at the Bridgewater Normal School, on July 1, was 
the delicate prelude of an educational opera that has lasted all 
these weeks, and the genial reunions of the day attuned us for 
the luxuriance of Institute and Association. Bar Harbor was de- 
licious with its veil of vapor and breezy sea echoes before the 
crowd came, but hot with the brillianey of sun, and dusty 
with the tramp, tramp, tramp of three thousand excursionists 
thereafter. 

The special for Topeka will always leave pleasant memories. 
There are no tourists brighter, freer, merrier, than schoolmen and 
schoolwomen, when all cares are laid aside, and light-hearted they 
blend their wit, liberate sentiment, and learn the joy of childhood 
freedom under the inspiration of experience. The Millers river 
never rippled more gaily, the Deerfield Valley never reflected a 
jauntier sunset; the Hoosac never opened its heart more grace- 
fully ; sleepers were never more restful. Niagara was doing her- 
self proud for the five hours we gazed upon her matchless wealth 
of force, her relishing hues and tints of green turning up and down 
the color scale, her bows of myriad colors ribboned in the spray. 
Canada, never exquisite, was unusually mellow in her landscape 
and refreshing in her crops. Michigan turned the curtain of the 
night upon us. Chicago was Chicago still with the elegance of the 
Palmer House, the amateur beauties of parks that are to be beau- 
tiful, the lake shores, miniature-ocean retreats, massive business 
blocks, fine churches, riots, salvation-army bands, and the labor- 
agitators’ bannered processions. With acquaintance cemented by 
four days of the tourists’ intimacy, it was a memorable ride to Kan- 
sas City with fun and frolic by the wholesale. 

Topeka gave us her warmest welcome, fairly freighting us with 
the wealth of her soi/, from streets and fields where prohibition 
reigned several inches below the surface. Six thousand people are 
too many strangers to play the “‘ Exodus ’’ in the single day. We 
may not have been missed from the thousand cities and towns from 
which we came; but we were appreciated, much like that other 
famous ‘‘ Exodus’’ that Topeka enjoyed (?) in 1880. We hada 
good time, nevertheless; and among the pleasantest and most prof- 
itable days of the year were those that will vine themselves in 
memory about Kansas’ historic capital. 

Denver, the Mecca of miners, past and present; schemers, 
good and bad; financiers, speculators, adventurers, artists, and ar- 
tisans,—Denver, with its romances, written and unwritten; its 
fortunes, made and unmade,—was welcome, with its mud and its 
freshets, when we awoke from twenty-two hours run across prairies 
unblessed by shower. 

Colorado Springs, the Queen of the Plains, with sky of ideal 
delicacy of hue; gravel so sugary that mud is a word unwritten in 
its history; water as sparkling as the mountain brooks that feed 
its reservoir; trees as beautiful and as numerous as in any eastern 
country town; streets a hundred feet, and avenues one hundred 
and sixty feet wide; merchants and liverymen of characteristic 
spirit ; hotels, cottages, and boarding-houses unequaled in all the 
land; temperance virtues and social graces; balmy atmosphere 
and electrical stimulants,—rarify, clarify, vivify the air, the phys- 
ical system, and the mental life. From this long-loved and much- 
profited-by retreat of ours we are ‘‘doing’”’ the grandeurs of 
Manitou once again; and never did it mean more to us than to-day. 


The Mesa is delicately tinted with a modest flush of green, as we 
have never seen it before, and its flowers more prominent than the 
products of April or of May, the months of former visits. Glen 
Eyrie, the prelude to Queen’s Cafion, is soft with its tangle of vine 
and fern, balmy with its shade of tree and shadow of rock. The 
Garden of the Gods seems to have grown new curiosities in our 
three years’ absence, — its strata are more surprising, its outlines 
more unique, its slopes more life-like, its castles more towering, 
its cathedral more classic. The Mineral Springs tingle keenly, 
sparkle freely, and leave their phenomenally-cleanly memory. 
Williams Cafion, the ideal miniature cafion of the Rockies, walls 
us in threateningly, lifts its castle-sides grandly, facing us unex- 
pectedly with its fortresses. 

Other retreats of other days await us; in the meantime, we look 
forth upon the bluffs; cast our eye across the Mesa; follow the 
rumpled, crumpled foot-hills as they set their picket-line upon the 
plains; watch the play of light and shade over the summits of the 
subordinate mountains, as they marshall the lesser peaks in line of 
battle, and voice their orders in culor-tone; and then look up into 
the presence of Him who is the source of the mountains’ strength 
and see Pike’s Peak, precious in its memories, inspiring in its feat- 
ures, ennobling in its character-outline, sending its benediction 
across the ranches, the plains, the prairies, the valleys, to the lesser 
mountains in the distant East. Thus is the West, with all its cru- 
dities, lifting itself, commercially , intellectually, educationally, into 
prominence; and the East must take its inspiration from America 
rather than England; from America’s future rather than her past ; 
from her possibilities rather than her probabilities, if she proposes 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Colorado admitted August 2, 1876. 

— Horace Mann died August 11, 1859. 

— Battle of Lake Erie, August 10, 1813. 

— Atlantic cable landed August 5, 1858. 

— Battle of Cedar Mountain, August 9, 1862. 

— Bank of England founded August 3, 1732. 

— Battle of Thermopylae, August 7, 480 B. C. 

— Ben Jonson, English poet, died August 6, 1637. 

— Greenwich Observatory founded August 10, 1675. 

— Ottawa made the capital of Canada August 7, 1858. 

— Death of Queen Caroline at Hammersmith, August 7, 1821. 
— Eugene Sue, French novelest, died August 3, 1857, aged 53. 
ae Robert Schumann, German musical composer, died July 29, 

— Napoleon Bonaparte appointed First Consul for life August 
2, 1802. 

— William Penn, founder of the State of Pennsylvania, died 
July 30, 1718. 

— Oregon rejoices at the coming of native Americans into the 
State to make homes. 

— The severest criticism we heard on the Pike’s Peak range was 
that it hides the view. 

— A fond father reprimanded his little five-year-old, and closed 
with ‘‘Do you understand?’’ ‘No, no; Kitty don’t want to 
understand,’’ was the reply. 

— ‘*My father can talk French through a machine,’’ said a 
boarding-school girl the other day. ‘‘ What kind of a machine ?”’ 
** I never saw it, but he calls it an ‘ interpreter.’ ”’ 


— Butler’s Hudibras refers to Mr. Downing and Stephen Mar- 
shall, who absolved the prisoners released from Brentford from their 
oaths, as ‘‘ the ablest of all conscience-stretchers,’’ 


— The trustees of Columbia College have decided to admit 
young women to the regular classes on the same terms with young 
men. Miss Edgerton, who has received high honors there, is a 
graduate of Wellesley. 

— Flechier, bishop of Nismas, was the son of a tallow-chandler, 
On being reminded of this one day at court by a nobleman, he an- 
swered, ‘‘ If you had been the son of a chandler, you would now 
have been making candles.”’ 

— Von Falke, the custodian of the Industrial Museum at Vi- 
enna, enters his protest against imitating Japanese art. He says 
that, in spite of its technical perfection, it is really caricature, and 
pene never be considered to the slighting of old Greek ideals of 

uty. 

— She was an impatient Massachusetts teacher, and had laid 
awake nights trying to invent ways and means to make the boys in 
her first class take an interest in grammar, and exclaimed, one day 
when they tried her undaly, ‘* I am tired of sleeping with my first 
class in grammar.” 

— They tried to rule Soule, the base-ball college student of 
Bowdoin, out of the college league games, because he was only a 
partial student, taken in for the express purpose of attaching him- 
self to the ‘‘ Nine,’’ his expenses being paid by the ‘“‘ boys.’’ 
President Hyde has heard all the evidence of the foreign contest- 
ants, and rules him a college man worthy to both play base-ball 


and study. 


SOME RECENT ENGAGEMENTS, 


C. H. Morse, Superintendent of Schools at Middleboro, elected 
Superintendent at Portsmouth, N. H. 

Miss Sara L. Arnold, of Middleboro, elected training teacher at 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

Charles H. Smith, Amherst ’85, elected assistant in a private 
school at Chicago. 

J. J. Prentiss, of South Scituate, elected assistant in the State 
Triaining School at Palmer, Mass. 

W. R. Jones, Haverford College, elected principal of high school 
at South Hadley Falls, Mass. 

Miss Ida R. Chase, elected assistant at McCollom Institute, Mt. 
Vernon, N. H. 

W. H. Hoyt, Bates College, elected principal of high school at 
Medway, Mass., and Miss Hattie V. Angevine, assistant. 

C. F. Ober, of Milford, N. H., elected principal of high school 
at Middleboro, Mass. 

Elliot Whipple, of McGraw Institute, Mt. Vernon, N. H., 
elected to a professorship in the University of New Mexico, at 
Santa Fé, 

F. E. Burnette, late superintendent at Auburn, Me., elected 
principal of McGraw Institute. 

Miss E. A. Fletcher, of Fort Wayne, Ind., elected teacher of 
French and German in Misses Butler’s Family School at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

Miss Louisa Eddy, elected principal of grammar school at Taun- 
ton, Mass. i 

Miss Julia Miitter, of Toledo, Ohio, elected governess in Hon. 
T. D. Wight’s family, at Trinidad, Col. 

H. S. Riley, Tufts College, elected assistant in high school at 
Woonsocket, R. I. 

H. B. Lawrence, of Boston, elected principal of Leland and Gray 
Academy at Townshend, Vt. 

Miss Julia F. Glidden, Smith’s College, elected assistant in high 
school at Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Miss Josephine Hoogs, of Newton, Mass., elected teacher of 
vocal music at Norfolk, Va. 

Miss E. B. Wentworth, of Vassar College, elected assistant in 
high school at Springfield, Mass. 

Alfred G. Rolfe, Amherst College, elected teacher of Latin and 
Greek at Greylock Institate, South Williamstown, Mass. 


ERRATA.—In the article on Teaching English Literature, in 
the 8th of July issue, the following errors occurred: In the fourth 
line from the top of third column, ‘‘ten words,”’ instead of two 


to remain the leader she has been, and now is. We must not only 


see the West,—we must know it, love it, and profit by it. 


words; in middle of the same column, ‘‘two other propositions” 
instead of two or three propositions. 
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THE DEPARTMENTS. 


(Continued from page 99.3 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


The Cleveland drawing exhibit consisted of twelve frames of 
examples of the work of the pupils in each of the twelve grades, 
—the electric system of drawing-books is used in all the grammar 
and primary schools. In each of the three lower high-school classes 
constructive drawing and perspective, and their application to 
architectural and cabinet designs, is in subject-matter. Besides the 
regular work in copying, designing, constructive drawing, perspec- 
tive, and history, there was running through parallel with these, in 
all the grades, frequent practice in illustration and off-hand drawing 
from the object on the slate, with a view to developing the observ- 
ing faculties, as well as power, in the use of drawing as a means of 
communication. This is shown in all grades, by work and by 
books. 

COOK COUNTY (ILL.) NORMAL. 

The exhibit showed no work except what was done to illustrate 
teaching, and kindred branches,—in water colors, principally, illus- 
trating history, natural science, and numbers. The pupils are 
trained in drawing in all the grades of the public schools, and the 
work is done under the direction of the teacher. In a separate 
room was the work of the high school; and in another room was 
the exhibit of drawing and making in connection with other studies. 
This was a unique collection, and very suggestive. 

NASHUA, N. H. 


One of the most encouraging features of the whole exhibit was 
the display of form-study and drawing from the little city of 
Nashua. The work displayed was the result of only eight months’ 
instruction by the special teacher, Miss Abbie M. White, who 
adopted the plan of introducing elementary work in nearly all 
grades at the outset, and aiming first at a study of form from the 
concrete, and permitting no attempt at drawing till the pupil has a 
distinct idea to express,—au idea which he has been led, as far as 
possible, to discover for himself, and which now finds its most 
natural expression in a drawing. Viewed in this light, the various 
methods of form-study shown,—as work in clay, paper cutting and 
folding, making in wood, cloth, paper, etc.,—are seen to be neces- 
sary to the drawing, and a large part of the secret of its success. 
The Prang system is the one used; and the Prang models, both 
solids and tablets, are used in every stage. 

Every pupil in the Nashua schools works in clay and in - 
catting, either furnishing his own scissors or being supplied by the 
city. The greatest stress is laid upon the whole process being a 
rational one,—the pupil clearly seeing the reason for every step, 
being led to this by the methods above referred to. The result of 
these eight months’ special instruction is, a great interest on the 
part of pupils and teachers, and a felt stimulus and benefit to all 
the other studies of the school. With results like these for edu- 
cators to study, there can be no need of uncertainty as to the way 
to make drawing a thorough success in our schools, and no excuse 
for failure. 

Drawing in Relation to Other Studies. 

In the room in the northeast corner of the hall was a unique and 
most useful exhibit of form and drawing as they are related to 
other branches of study. It was brought together by the labors of 
a special committee. The exhibit, which was but a preliminary 
one, showed conclusively that there is scarcely a study pursued in 
our schools which may not be very materially aided by form-study 
and drawing. This conclusion, at first so surprising, can hardly 
fail to be reached by every intelligent teacher who will examine 
this subject. There was in the exhibit some marvelous work in 
clay by children who were totally blind. The work was gathered 
from many different places, and was accompanied by descriptive let- 
ters from the teachers furnishing it. 


DEPARTM’TS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
AND KINDERGARTEN INSTRUCTION. 


Jorst 14. 


A joint session of the Departments of Kindergarten 
and Elementary Schools was held at 2 p. m. at the 
Methodist Church ; Hon. John W. Holcombe, of Indiana, 
presiding; Miss M. W. Sutherland, of Mansfield, O., act- 
ing as secretary. 


Dr. Hailman’s Poper. 


W. N. Hailmann, Supt. of Schools of La Porte, Ind., addressed 
the departments on the Application of ‘‘ Freebel’s Principles to Pri- 
mary School Work.’’ 

He summarized the principles as follows : 

First: The religious principle, which calls at every step for the 

' preservation of the unity aad wholeness of life. At every step, 
education should take hold of the whole child in all his relations, — 
individual, social, racial, and universal,—leading to peace. 

Second: The ethical principle, which requires that the child, at 
every step, be led through the entire process of consciousness, from 
feeling, through thoughts, to conduct. This principle condemns 
ul merely intellectual education as fragmentary and inadequate. 

Third: The physio-psychica/ principle, which requires that educa- 

on res at every step the spontaneity of growth, leading the 

sild through faith to freedom; which insists on the need of right 
sotives; on the development of creative power, and on the estab- 
lishment of character as the highest outcome of growth. 

Methods, he said, should, therefore, be physio-psychological, 
leading from life, turough life to life, and analytico synthetical. 
Feeling should be taught to analyze, and through living thought 
the will should be trained to synthesize in fullest life. In memory, 
all results of this analysis should be stored systematically, and in 
methodical planning, careful syntheses are preferred. 

The courses of study should be arranged, not in a straight line, 
but in concentric circles, taking the child as a center, and gradually 
expanding on all sides as the child's power increases, affording the 
child @ free, full outlook in all the directions of a rich, practical 
life. Growth should be permitted, but always guided and guarded. 
—thoughtfal help. The child should not grow up in whimsical 
obedience to its own caprice, bat led to free obedience to law. 

Again, the child should be led to method and system in all it does. 

ooseness is to be condemned at all times. On the other hand, the 
stiffness and self-sufficiency of pseudo-science is to be shunned, and 

the order of full, seeming life sought at the hand of true science, 


that knows its own finiteness and the infinity of its object of study 
in primary grades. Things should precede words, both in expression 
and impression. Children must be taught to make things for the 
sake of accuracy and clearness of thought, and to secure the feel- 
ing and habit of duing, of working, of creating; here lies, too, 
the value of the school work-shop of later years. 

Discussion. 

Mr. Mitchell, of Michigan, said: I know that much can be 

done in the application of Frosbel’s principles in primary schools. 
The kindergarten has demonstrated its right to a p in our edu- 
cational system. In the rich soil of the second grades the work 
has flourished. The application of these principles in primary 
grades is a step in the direction of the evolution of the kindergar- 
ten, and it is being carried forward to a more complete evolution 
in the higher grades. If the work is not continued further than 
the primary grade, the work done there will be dissipated. The 
bud is beautiful, but the fruit is better. He described his methods 
of securing materials, and from his statements it was learned that 
materials could be secured at slight expense and trouble. 
Mr. Bell, of Indiana, said he readily conceded that the principle 
presented in the main paper, in which it was stated that the educa- 
tion should be from within, was in most cases practical; but he 
would like to ask if it was not necessary sometimes to compel. 

Mr. Hailmann said he had sometimes found it necessary, That 
when he did (he never uses the rod now) use the rod, he had done 
so feeling that it was the easiest way, but not the best, and that his 
inability to govern without the rod was on account of a failure to 
understand child-natare. 

Miss Curtis, of Missouri, said she heartily indorsed the introduc- 
tion of kindergarten work into primary schools. She had experi- 
ence in the primary schools of Kansas City. 

Mr. Smith, Nebraska, said he found no difficulty, in his State, 
in getting his school-board to furnish materials for kindergarten 
work, 

Mrs. Alston asked how the First Reader was made. 

Mr. Hailmann replied that children, six years old, could make 
up the stories that make up the Reader alluded to in his address. 
Miss Jenks: I am anxious to add to the material furnished; but 
boards are frequently unable to furnish such. I have gained much 
by the exhibition of this meeting. 

Mrs. Hailmann asked for some information regarding the kin- 
dergarten work in the State Normal School. 

Miss. Kuhlman replied, and said the interest developed in the 
State Normal School of Kansas had been very successful. 

Mrs. Lydia Hilliker spoke a few words, commendatory of the 
work done by Miss Kuhlman. 


The chairman appointed the following a committee to nominate 
officers for the next year ; viz., Mr. Davidson, of Ohio; Mr. Jones, 
of Pennsylvania; Mr. Massick, of Lilinois, 


INDEPENDENT MEETING. 


The Kindergarten Department was then convened; Prof Hail- 
mann, the president, in the chair, and Miss M. W. Sutherland act- 
ing secretary. The president stated that he thought it would be 
desirable to continue the separate organization. It was voted to 
do so. 

Wm. N. Hailmann was elected president, and Miss S. A. Van 
Note secretary, by acclamation. 

The Department declared in favor of another joint meeting, 
next year. 


Seconp Joint Sesston—TuHurspAy, Jury 15. 


The second joint session of these departments, at 2.30 
p- m., was in the form of a symposium, —a survey of 
common-school education from all points. 


A Survey of Common-School Education. 


Mr. W. H. Bartholomew, of Kentucky, gave a historical sketch 
of the work of this nature, and its aims throughout the world. 


Necessary External Conditions, 


Miss Warr, of Iowa, speaking of the external necessities of the 
common-school system, said: ‘‘To the average American the 
financial question is one of vital importance. In business or in ed- 
ucational circles the same ought to be true, that the public school 
may attain the standing for which its friends are laboring, it should 
be placed upon an ample and secure financial basis. That the 
present revenue is not adequate, a glance at the record of salaries 
paid teachers will convince the most skeptical. The number of 
structures in which this work is conducted, is about 183,000. 
These vary in size from the isolated one-room building of the rural 
districts, to the mass of stone and brick of the city. Some are 
built to the skies. Is this rearing of buildings to the skies con- 
ducive to the health of our pupils ? 

** Instead of discussing the health of our children, why not de- 
cide the height of our schoolhouses ? The health of the next gen- 
eration depends, not so much on our discussion of present health, 
as upon our wise provisions for the future. America abounds in 
lands; why strive to touch heaven with towering structures ?”’ 

Miss Warr made a strong appeal for fresh air, good light, com- 
fortable and suitable furniture in the schoolrooms, and pointed out 
the necessity of bringing public sentiment to the fact that many of 
our school arrangements were laying the foundations of ill-health 
and wretched maturity. 


Principles of Method, etc. 

Miss Agnes I. Rounds, of New Hampshire, said : 

The only true method of teaching is that which imitates nature, 
the great teacher. 

To understand nature’s method, it is necessary to observe her 
work in general and in its minutest details. Thus two principles 
appear as fundamental to her method : 

1, She secures the development of the individual through exercise. 

2. She adapts this exercise to three distinct periods of mental de- 
velopment. 

uring the period of infancy,—the intuitive period, —the worl 

appears to the child as made up of little else than material attri- 
butes. She gains fundamental ideas through an exercise of the 

ring the period of childhood,—the imaginative period,—the 
world appears strange, and then beautiful. The child gains 4 
knowledge of facts through exercise of that form of the i ina- 
tion oftener known as the conceptive faculty. Ideals of truth and 
beauty are implanted in the mind through exercise of that divine 
power called the penetrative imagination. 

Daring the period of maturity,—the logical period,—the world 
is a puzzle, and lifea problem. The individual gains a knowledge 
of cause and effect through experience and the exercise of the log- 
ical faculty. Woubt concerning first cause and future existence 
changes to some degree of trust through the influence of Nature 
and the convincing power of reason. 


Comparing the work of the average teacher with our ideal, it is 
evident that the most common errors in teaching are : 


1, An irrational grading and teaching of subjects, and a failure to 
exercise the various faculties of the mind, with a consequent lack of 
definite result. 

2. An incomplete and aimless development of the intuitive facul- 
ties, with a consequent lack of the intuitive basis essential to the 
acquisition of real knowledge, and of material for correct judg- 
ments. 

3. A failure to develop the imagination, with consequent lack of 
power to form clear ideas of scenes and events beyond the reach of 
the senses, and to penetrate to real and e«sential trath. 

4. A failure to develop the judgment, with a consequent lack of 
power to see realities and relations, and to apply and utilize knowl- 
edge, which is likely, in the end, to induce distorted views of life 
here and hereafter. 

5. A neglect to foster habits of thought and reflection, with a con- 

uent lack of culture. 
inally, as a result of such imperfect training, there is a failure 
to secure the harmonious development of the individual. 


Excellent rs were read by Mr. I. M. James of Nebraska, 
Miss Mary B. Phillips of Illinois, Mr. John C. McPherson of In- 
diana, and Mr. George F. Felts of Indiana, but our limited space 
forbids abstracts. 


A Summary. 


Mr. Leroy D. Brown, of Ohio, presented the following summary 
of the papers which were read at this meeting. 


Fundamental Truths. 


1. The only true methods of teaching are those which imitate 
nature. 

2. Nature’s method is development by exercise. 

3. Nature adapts her teaching to the various stages of each in- 
dividual’s development. 

4. The exercise of the senses should precede that of the imagina- 
tion and the logical faeulty. 

Common Errors in Teaching. 

1. The irrational grading of papile, the irrational teaching of 
subjects, and the consequent lack of definite results. 

2. The incomplete and the aimless development of the pereep- 
tive powers of the children. 

3. The neglect of the development of the imagination, and the 
consequent lack of power to form ideas beyond the reach of the 
senses. 

4. The neglect of the development of the logical faculty, and the 
consequent lack of power to apply knowledge. 

As a result of all errors in teaching, final failure to secure the 
harmonious development of the individual. 

The discussion was continued by Miss Brooks of Arkansas, and 
Mr. Larimer of Kansas, and others. 


Officers Elected. 


The officers elected for the Elementary Department for the com- 
ing year were : 

President—W. H. Bartholomew, of Kentucky. 

Vice-President— Miss Elizabeth Baumgardtner, of Illinois. 

Secretary—Miss M. W. Sutherland, of Ohio. 


DEPARTMENT OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
First Sesston—WeEDNESDAY, JuLy 14. 


The Department of Normal Schools held its first ses- 
sion in Representative Hall. There were about six hun- 
dred teachers present. In the absence of the regular sec- 
retary, Professor Grant of Nebraska was made secretary 
pro tem. 

President’s Annual Address. 


Mr. Albert G. Boyden, of Bridgewater, Mass., 
the department, delivered his annual address. Le sai 

‘* Theory is the knowledge of the principles by which practice 
accomplishes its end.’’ There is no practice without a theory, for 
every man to some extent thinks of what he is doing. The more 
capable he is the more carefully he reflects on what he has done, 
and considers what he is to perform. 

Instruction implies teaching, which is exciting right activity and 
knowledge in the mind of the learner. Teaching implies a course 
of studies, which is a collection of objects of study arranged accord- 
ing to the natural development of the powers and the order of de- 
pendence of the different branches of knowledge. 

In the public schools children must be grouped in classes. The 
child must be taught as an individual in a class which is a part of 
the school, hence there are four parties directly concerned ; 
namely, the teacher, the child, the class, and the rest of the school, 
and all these must be kept in proper relations to each other. 

The course of study is the means of teaching. excites to activity 
and knowledge, and continued repetition of activity in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge is the instructor which results in education. The 
end to be sought for is right mental training, and knowledge. By 
mental training is meant the unfolding of the whole nature,—intel- 
lect, will, and conscience. The right activity of the child’s mind 
should be the object of the teacher's thought. The object or sub- 
ject upon which the child is working is only the means of exciting 
right activity, and knowledge in his mind. This is the vital point 
in teaching. In considering the object or subject we often forget 
the child. 

The education of the normal school student requires that he 
should have: 

First—As definite and full knowledge of the human body and 
mind as ible. 

Second—He should be able, by careful observation, to discover 
quickly the peculiarities of each child. 

Third—He must make a careful study of the art of teachiug. 

Fourth—He must have a thorough knowledge of the course of 
study for the elementary and for the scientific work. 

(a) That he may know in what order the studies should come, 
and why these subjects should be studied. 
(6) That he may know the relation which they hold to one 


another. 

(c) In each study he must carefully analyze the whole subject. 

Fifth—He must thoroughly examine the subject of school organ- 
ization ; the advantage of good organization ; the preliminary ste 
in opening a school ; how to classify pupils; how to apportion 
time and studies; what provisions to make in relation to order. 

Sixth—He must carefully study the teacher’s moral duties with 
reference to moral.education ; the object of it; what moral training 
is required for the pupil and for the teacher; the principles of gov- 
ernment. School government ; its necessity, and how it may be se- 
cured ; effect of proper arrangement of school exercises; its requi- 
sites; what motives shall be used, and how they shall be used, in the 
government of schools; the teacher’s personal habits, and the teach- 
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Seventh—He must study the history of education to learn what has 
been done and what men have failed to accomplish. 

He must have acquired such a degree of skill in the application 
of these principles and this knowledge as will enable him to organ- 
:ze and control his own school, and to educate his pupils. 

It is the distinctive work of the normal school to secure to its 
students this knowledge and skill according to the measure of their 
ability. The first distinctive principle of normal-school work is the 
idea that the student is to be a teacher, and, as far as possible, an 
edueator. The second distinctive principle of normal-school work 
;; the thought that the normal-school pupil is to be educated for his 
work, not merely furnished with subjects and a set of methods. 


The Normal Schools.—Prof. Taylor's Report. 


Prof. A. R. Taylor, president of the Kansas State Normal 
School, presented the report of the committee upon ‘‘ Organization, 
Course of Study, and Methods of Instruction in the Normal Schools 
of the United States.’’ 

‘This report covered the work in the normal schools of thirty 
States, and gave a comprehensive view of what is being done in 
them. It covered the first two points designated in the title of the 
committee; the last point being deferred for a future committee. 

There are about 250 normal schools in the United States. Two 
are county, twenty-two city, 106 state, and the rest private schools. 
Most of the state schools are supported by state appropriations and 
by fees. Wisconsin has a normal-school fund of $1,250,000, giving 
an annual income of $90,000. This income is used in normal work 
and distributed to the normal schools of the States. Ypsilanti 
(Mich.) State Normal School has an endowment fund of $70,000. 
‘The State Normal School of Kansas by the last appropriation, will, 
soon have a productive fund of $250,000, 

The report outlined methods of appointing boards of control in 
the various States; the relation of the normal schools to the publie 
schools; the methods of conducting examinations; the terms of ad- 
mission and graduation; the names of the courses of study; the 
titles of the presiding officers; the nature of the various model 
schools; the nature and amount of apparatus; the library, ete. ; 
the facilities for illustrating in primary work and in drawing; the 
relation of kindergarten, if any; and many other points of deep 
interest to the friends of the normal schools. The definitions of the 
terms, academic, professional, methods, art, science, ete., as used 
in the different normal schools, formed a leading feature of the 
report. 

Sens of the schools furnish aid to pupils in the way of mileage, 
cheap boarding, state allowance, ete. The graduates of the Penn- 
sylvania schools who pledge themselves to teach in the State are 
allowed $50 each on graduation day. Massachusetts distributes 
$4,000 per year to her normal-school pupils, which aids them ma- 
terially in defraying expenses. ‘The Texas normal school ig organ- 
ized somewhat upon the plan of the West Point military academy. 
Each senator and representative appoints a candidate each year 
upon competitive examinations; and such pupils are boarded and 
furnished with text-books free. 

Some valuable suggestions were made in the line of improving 
and unifying the normal-school work ; the report insisting upon a 
more thorough scholarship and a generous professional training as 
essential to all suecessful teaching. 


Discussion. 

The report was diseussed by Dr. J. Baldwin, of Texas; Pres. 
George L. Osborne, of Warrensburg State Normal School; J. M. 
Greenwood, of Kansas City; Dr. Robert Allyn, of Illinois State 
Normal Sehool, at Carbondale; O. C. Hill, of Hiawatha, Kansas ; 
Richard C. Norton, Cape Girardean, Mo. ; Mr. A. E. Winship, of 
Boston; Mr. Sherman, of Wyandotte, Kas. ; Zalmon Richards, of 
Washington; Dr. Edward Brooks, for twenty-eight years principal 
of a Penn, State Normal School; J. C. Buchanan, Kansas City ; 
Pres. George L. Farnham, of Nebraska State Normal School. 


Business Meeting. 
The president appointed a committee to report on the third item 
of this year’s report, ‘* Methods of Instruction.”’ 
The following committee was appointed on nominations: Dr. 
Allyn, Professor Taylor, and Dr. Osborne. 


Seconp Sresston—Tuurspay 15. 


The Normal Department met at 2.30 o’clock in Repre- 
sentative Hall, President Boyden in the chair. The hall 
was filled with teachers and visitors. 


The chairman of the committee which was to report papers upon 
* The Educational Value of Common School Studies,’” Dr. Edward 
Brooks, reported that in the absence of Prof. J. H. Hoose, of Cort- 
land, N.Y., who was to have read the first paper, it would be read 
by Prof. Norton, president of the Missouri State Normal School. 


Abstract of Mr. Hoose’s Paper. 


‘The chairman submitted last year a paper on the subject of 
educational values. That article limited its scope to an investi- 
gation of educational values when estimated from the nature of the 
subjective products,—mental conditions and states which rise in 
the mind of him who pursues the branches in question. The limit- 
ations of the investigation excludes all considerations of utilitarian 
values, hence the historical method of treatment of the theme, and 
the methods that estimate the practical values of studies are not 
permitted to be introduced. 

The scope of treatment followed in the introductory paper read 
last year and continued in this paper, still introductory, is complex 
in its conception ; it examines subjective states conditions, habits ; 
but excludes rigidly all investigation into the utilitarian values or 
practical uses of those physical states. Yet the complexity of the 
theme will yield gradually to him who approaches it from the stand- 
point of the scientist, but not to him who approaches it from the 
standpoint of economies ; e. g., the botanist, scientist, studies plants 
as plants; he deseribes them from their nature, their habits; the 
physician, a man of practical affairs, investigates the utilitarian 
— of , plants when applied as remedies to the ‘‘ills that flesh is 

eir to.’ 

The botanist, a scientific investigator, describes the value of the 
wood that is produced by various kinds of trees; the mechanic, and 
the engineer, men of practical life and affairs estimate the utilita- 
nian values of these several kinds of woods, their powers to resist 
crushing pressure, sustain weight, to take a polish, to withstand 
the action of the weather. The botanist says the oak wood is hard 
and heavy. The mechanic, a man dealing with utilities, says the 
wood of the oak is valuable in building ships; the chemist, a scien- 
ust, examines coal and pronounces it to be carbon, in its nature 
(uite like the diamond ; the economist, a man handling utilities, esti- 
mates the practical value per ton of coal as an article of fuel : while 
the lapidary, another man of utilities, estimates the value of the 
liamond when it is used as an ornament to adorn man in social life ; 
the chemist, a man of science, describes the nature of hydrogen ; 
the warrior, a man of practical affairs, estimates the value of hy- 
drogen to inflate balloons, to carry up into mid-heavens the scouts 
who shall survey the camps of the enemy; the geologist, a man of 
‘clence, examines and describes a hill or a mountain; the practical 


eye of the strategist, a very utilitarian, estimates the value of the 
elevation for purposes of victorious battle. 
Prof. Payne's Paper. 

The second paper was that of Prof. W. H. Payne, of Michigan 
but on account of his absence the paper was read by the secretary. 

He defined value as the exponent of effect; and a subject has as 
many values as it has distinctive effects. Studies serve three pur- 
poses : they furnish knowledge, their mastery leaves a reflex effect 


in the way of description, and they yield i i 
y yield a possession which affords 


Dr. Brooks’ Paper. 


The third paper of the committee was read by Dr. Edward 
Brooks, of Pennsylvania, on ‘‘ The Educational Value of Studies,”’ 
an abstract of which is as follows : 

The solution of the problem of educational values is based on a 
correct conception of education. Education includes two things,— 
culture and know!edge ; hence we must determine value for culture, 
and value for knowledge or use. Thus the following outline: Ed- 
ucational values: (1) Culture value; (2) practical value. 

_ Knowledge is produced by activity of faculty, and when studied 
gives activity to the same faculty which produced it. Moreover, 
the possession of knowledge in the mind exerts an influence of refine- 
ment and strength on the mind. Culture includes the influence of 
knowledge both in acquisition and possession. 

In order to determine the valne of studies for culture we must 
know four things: (1) what faculties are to be cultivated; (2) the 
relative values of these faculties; (3) the studies that give activity 
to the several faculties; (4) the relative value of these studies in 
giving culture to the different faculties. 

The author then gave an analysis of the faculties of the mind, 
and found numerical expressions representing different values of 
the branches for culture. These numbers were as follows: Orthog- 
raphy, 2,910; reading, 4,335; grammar, 4,775; literature, 4,970; 
latin, 6,230; arithmetic, 5,890; geometry, 5,910: algebra, 4,950; 
geography, 4,380; physiology, 3,570: natural physiology, 4,835; 
botany, 4,795; history, 5,910; writing, 1,060; drawing, 3,080; 
singing, 3,655. 

e then proceeded to show the difficulty of deciding values for 
use, and reached the conclusion that since the primary object of 
education is the discipline of faculty, the solution of educational 
values of studies better be left where the results obtained from the 
standpoint of culture leaves it. Those studies are the best which 
produce wise men and women and bigh moral character. 


Discussion. 

The papers were discussed by George T. Fletcher of Maine, 
Prof. Strong of Michigan, and G. L. Farnham of Nebraska, who 
said there should he clear-cut distinction between language and the 
studies which are pursued for their own sakes. He noticed that 
orthography was estimated highly for the training of the perceptive 
faculty. A large part of the reason why there has been so much 
trouble in learning spelling is because it has been pursued as a per- 
ceptive study. Symbols as letters, figures, maps, etc., should not 
enter the child’s consciousness when he is trying to grasp a thought. 
All the drill in reading, spelling, and penmanship as such, is drill 
and evil continually. 

Dr. Jerome Allen said that the value of a study depends upon 
the age of the child pursuing that study. Some teachers make 
extra efforts to cultivate memory. Some memory systems are 
highly recommended by good authority. Spelling has been entirely 
banished from one school with which I am acquainted, yet these 
scholars are the very best of spellers. 

Mr. A. E. Winship, of Boston, referred to a school where the 
scholars had a wonderful reputation as spellers, and yet never stud- 
ied from spelling-books. The teacher of this school told me that she 
knew the superintendent would bring visitors to her school so that 
the scholars might show off their spelling. She secretly drilled them 
in oral spelling every day, but she dared not let the superintendent 
know it, for, as she said, she would then lose her head. He thought 
that the point to be emphasized in the report was that education 
had value. 

Dr. George P. Brown, of Indiana, said that if he wished to teach 
arithmetic, for example, to a child, he would see what kind of activ- 
ities and processes are necessary to arouse his perception and be 
of the most benefit to the child. 

Prof. R. C. Norton, of the Cape Girardeau Normal School, did not 
believe that the figures given in Dr. brooks’ paper should be blindly 
followed and copied by all the teachers in the country. Teachers 
must have and exercise their own individualities. 

Mr. Wheeler said that the figures gave him something definite to 
work from. 

It was voted that the report be published in the general pro- 


ceedings. 
The Reading Circles. 


The next on the program was the reading of the report by, Mr. 
George P. Brown, of Indiana, on ‘‘ The Relation of the Reading 
Circle to the Normal School.’’* 

The discussion was participated in by Prof. Carey, who said that 
the State Board of Examiners should recognize the work done in 
the reading circles. 

Dr. Osborne, president of the Missouri State Normal School, 
said that until the teacher is paid better we cannot expect all to be 
trained in the normal school. The work done in the reading circle 
in pedagogy and also in general culture should be recognized by 


the examiners. 
The report was adopted and ordered printed with the proceedings. 


Officers Elected. 


In the business meeting, which followed, Dr. Osborne reported 
the following nominations for officers for the ensuing year : 

President—A. R. Taylor, Emporia State Normal School. 

Vice-President—Prof. James H. Hoose, Cortland, N. Y. 

Secretary—Miss Mary Nicholson, Indianapolis, Ind. 

They were unanimously elected. 


DEPT. OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


First Session—Wepnespay, 14. 


The first meeting of the Department of Industrial Edu- 
cation was held in Music Hall; Prof. J. M. Ordway, of 
Tulane University, called the meeting to order. The 
secretary, Mr. W. F. M. Goss, being absent, Mr. W. C. 
Lotta, of Indiana, was appointed secretary pro tem. 


Progress of Industrial Education. 


In the absence of Mr. McAllister, supt. of the public schools of 
Philadelphia, who was to deliver an address on this subject, 
Messrs. Morrison and Sickle, of Philadelphia, made statements 
of the work being done in their city. 

Prof. Ordway also related the progress of industrial work in the 
New Orleans schools. The industrial work done in the public 


schools of the country is wholly directed by special teachers en- 
gaged for the purpose. . 

President Fairchild, of the State Agricultural College, Kansas, 
said he knew of no work of this kind being done in this State ex- 
cept at Manhattan. ‘There, at first, agriculture and horticalture 
were taken up; then telegraph, printing, mechanical, and cooking 
departments were added. Ample provision for sewing for all who 
may come was also provided. Carpentering, from sawing and 

laning to the most intricate kind of wood-work, is done, each pupil 
ing required to spend five hours of the week in an industrial puar- 
suit. The results obtained had justified the establishment of that 
rofessor Hoss asked if agricultural education leads toward the 
farm. The underlying question was, whether the love of the beau- 
tiful and cleanly does not lead from plain industry to the various 
professions and callings of more delicate work; in other words, 
whether the boy does not turn to a calling that will allow the white 
collar and clean cuffs, rather than to the sweaty shirt of the farmer. 

President Fairchild replied, showing that agricultural education 
does lead toward the farm and secures better farming. 

Professor Walters of Manhattan endorsed President Fairchild’s 
argument, and said there was no necessity for a boy to be a boor 
because he was a farmer. 

The report of the secretary of the Department of Industrial Edu- 
cation was then read. It presented the evidence of general prog- 
ress in the development of industrial education,—a few facts as 
represented by thirteen different institutions, taken together, and 
selected with reference to uniformity in the character of the work 
done. These institutions all give instruction in hand and machine 
work, in wood and metal ; two add to the field work in agriculture. 
These thirteen institutions together have nearly $700,000 invested 
in their several industrial plants, by the aid of which 2,140 students 
receive training. This is an increase over last year of over $100,000 
and 479 students; or, putting it differently, of the money now in- 
vested 16 per cent. has been added for the work of the current 
year; and the number of students receiving instruction during the 
current year is 22 per cent. in excess of the number for the previous 
year. In not one of these institutions is there a falling off in the 
number of students. 

Mention was made of the establishment and progress of the 
Cleveland Manual Training School; of the introduction of indus- 
trial work in the South Carolina College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts; of the work of the children’s Aid Society of New 
York City, and of the Industrial Educational Association of the 
same place; the work of the Brooklyn Industrial School Associa- 
tion ; and of the Ohio Mechanics’ Institute. 

Suggestion was made that hereafter the form of the secretary’s 
report be uniform, permitting comparison to be easily made j- 
tween them ; also that a committee be appointed to consider the 
matter. 


Seconp Sess1on—Juty 15. 


The Department of Industrial Education met at Music 
Hall, with several hundred present. 


Dr. Magoun’s Paper. 


Dr. George F. Magoun, president of lowa College, read an ad- 
dres upon ‘‘ Manual Education from the Other Side.’’ In the 
course of his address, Dr. Magoun made the following points : 


1. It is settled that the new artisan and artistic avocations require 
real education, as the learned and literary professions. 

2. It is settled that old training for entirely different ends can- 
not all be of the same kind throughout. When the ditferentiation 
in education which has been going on is to stop, who can tell ? 

3. Clearly both sides have a right to adopt the maxim tersely 
phrased by one of the masters of manual training, ‘‘ We must put 
the whole boy to school.’”?” He who cannot accept this may be in 
his own groove, a practical educator, but cannot bg philosophical 
one. 

4. Quite as clearly different modes of intellectual drill are best 
for their own special ends. How much manual training can do in- 
tellectually is not yet to be said. 

How high and deep and broad is education; how wide-armed a 
calling is ours, gathering in from every side materials for its 
going the grand round of human endowment to select what it will 
enrich and bless, making all interests of society, in some measure, 
its debtors; all achievements of intellect and cliaracter, in some 
sense, its outcome; never adequately rewarded, for it never can be; 
never appreciated in any fair degree, till we are done with it; never 
realizing its own elastic ideal, but by what it makes of man giving 
him his first dim vision of what he yet may be, setting his face 
rightly toward his present, which is framed here in the material, 
and toward his future, which leaves it behind for the greater glory 
of the spiritual, human, and divine; its narrow scope of to-day 
gives little conception of its breadth, depth, and height in the to- 
morrow of history, as the coming ages and the garnered civiliza- 
tions shall unite to make the true teacher worthy of his great 
name. 

Discussion. 

The address was discussed by several prominent educators pres- 
sent. 

Dr. Zalmon Richards thought that the student who had a man- 
ual training was much better prepared for life than the one who 
had no manual instruction. 

Dr. E. E. White, of Cincinnati, did not think that the gradu- 
ates of a high school were going to do much with the carpenter’s 
tools, or any other tools, that might be put into his hands by a 
course of manual instruction. 


Officers Elected. 
The following officers were elected for the ensuing year : 


President—J. M. Ordway, of Louisiana, 
Vice-President—J. A. Wickersham, of Indiana. 
Secretary—J. D. Walters, of Kansas. 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER INSTRUCTION. 


Frrst Session—WepnespAy, 14. 


The Department of Higher Instruction met in the Sen- 
ate Chamber. The attendance was very large. 


The President’s Address. 


The opening address was delivered by the president, Dr. Jerome 
Allen, of New York. The following is an outline of the address: 

It has often been assumed that primary methods have no special 
relation to the universities and colleges. The idea is erroneous 
from the following particulars : 

First—The true principles of educator and instructor are fanda- 
mental. Upon this fact rests all that we have of the science of 
education. Two of these principles are: That method of iastruc- 
tion is the best that leads child to investigate for himself. Ed- 
ucation in its highest and best sense brings into play and harmo- 
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nizes actively the whole being, intellectual, moral, and physical. 
In all good schools the dary effdtt is the impartation ot knowl- 
edge, the primary object is discipline. When the child enters 
school he is taught to observe, think, and express; afterwards he 
learns from books. Nature is the first teacher of the young mind. 
When the young man enters college he is taught in the same way, 
if he is taught properly. The study of books can never supplant 
the study of nature. Thought comes first from what we take in 
from the world around us, then from books, containing thoughts 
that others have taken, in the same world. 

Second—The methods of instruction in the higher schools will 
always affett the methods in use in the lower schools. The imi- 
tative faculty is strong in man, and many have no way of doing but 
by imitating others. They cannot discriminate or generalize to any 
great extent. If this college professor — lessons from the 
book, to be learned as it is written in the book, the college stadent 
will do the same in his elementary school. Is the professor strict 
in marking each recitation and grading each student according to 
rank, so will the student do in primary school work. It is needless to 
say teachers ought to be wiser. They are not, and for generations 
to come they will not be. It proves that college methods should 
be as nearly perfect as possible for the sake of the weaker breth- 
ren in charge of the lower schools. 

Third—The studies required in the higher schools affect all the 
studies in the lower. The Latin and Greek have been thoroughly 
stadied in college; so for generations Latin and Greek have been 
also studied in the elementary schools. The effect of this has been 
most plainly seen in crowding the curriculum with more than could 
be profitably learned. If the boy is to go to college he must early 
commence to study what the college requires. The question is not 
here discussed whether Latin, and Greek should be required of all 
college students, or whether the same culture cannot be obtained 
from the modern languages and sciences. ‘The fact remains that 
what the colleges study the lower schools will also study, for it is 
a law that the higher always affects the lower. When our colleges 
value the discipline coming from the proper study of chemistry, 
biology, our lower schools will value them also. 

Fourth—Option in studies in college will lead to more flexibility 
in the graded and country schools. The question of early adapta- 
tion of discipline to the needs of pupils is one of the most import- 
ant before the educational world. Tntil recently all our colleges 
have required their students to study the same branches, at the 
same time, and to the same extent. is has supposed the same 
capacity in all for all branches. It made no difference whether 
the child was slow in some and quick in others, he must be kept 
back én all until he had mastered the one hardest for him to under- 
stand. When our colleges learn to adapt their instruction more 
completely to the needs of pupils, our lower schools will soon find 
their way out of the cast-iron system. 


Dr. I. W. Andrews, of Marietta College, and Prof. S. J. Buck, 
of Grinnell, lowa, were appointed a nominating committee. Prof. 
H. H. Freer, of Cornell ege, lowa, was appointed secretary. 


Professor Judson’s Paper. 

The first address before the section was by Prof. N. P. Judson, 
of the University of Minnesota; subject, ‘‘ Classics in High 
Schools.’’ 

The question of Classics in High Schools is, primarily, a part of 
the broader question of the end itself for which the high school 
exists. There are two main theories. One is that the high school 
is designated to fit young people to earn a better living. This mo- 
tive has greater force because of the undoubted fact that, in the 
race for material well-being, the educated boy has a plainly per- 
ceptible advantage over his uneducated fellow. 

he other main theory is, that a high school course should not 
only seek greater efficiency, but also a further result,—culture, 

What can the high schools do to sweeten and deepen our lives 
with culture? Is not that the peculiar province of the college ? 
And is not high-aghool education essentially superficial ? Undoubt- 
edly it is superficial, but that signifies little. Between little knowls 
edge and no knowledge, the nineteenth century wil! hardly choose 
ignorance. That a “little learning is a dangerous thing” is only 
relatively true. The world will be richer and happier if many 
have each a little knowledge, than if all be monopolized by a few; 
and I am satisfied that, superficial though they may be, the high 
schools are doing much for culture. 

We may roughly divide school stndies into two classes,—utility 
studies and culture studies. The Latin and Greek classics, as usu- 
ally taught, fall under the second head. Their bearing in that 
direction we may easily see when we consider that civilization is 
fairly saturated with classical knowledge, in , literature, 
law,—even in material science itself. 

Then, if the high schools are to present, in their curricula, a 
fair picture of the intellectual life of the world, they certainly 
must find room for the study of Greek and Latin. If the time 
ever does come for these languages to hold the position that He- 
brew, for instance, now holds, the signal must come from the col- 
leges. They give the key-note to the culture of the day. 


Dr. Mowry’s Paper. 


The subject of the next paper was ‘‘ The College Curriculum,”’ 
by William A. Mowry, Ph.D., editor of Education, Boston. 


Dr. Mowry considered first the origin of the American college 
and its growth, in which he discussed at some length the object of 
the college. By a critical examination of the history of the colleges 
in America and Great Britain, it is cearly manifest that the 
principle object of college work is the increase of mental power, 
the growth of the man, the development of the higher faculties of 
his nature, the elevation of the human being, the widening of the 
ditference between man and the brute creation; in a word, it is 
taking a young man and creating in him the power to do, the 
ability to bring to pass,—it is by a course of culture, by the train- 
ing of the powers, by this practice of thought, that a young man 
can say, when a difficult task is presented to him, ‘‘I can do it.’’ 
This is the primary object of the college. In regard to the prin- 
ciples underlying the curriculum, it is plain that the course of study 
should be such as will best conduace to bring about this result. 
While, on the one hand, information studies should have their 
proper place in the college curricalam, it is clearly evident that 
the principal stadies should be disciplinary. Whatever else should 
be included in this curricalum, or excluded from it, at least three 
lines of study are essential: First, the study of the ancient classical 

esof Greece and Rome; second, the stady of the mathemat- 
ies; and third, the study of the more disciplinary scienees,—for ex- 
ample, physics and chemistry. The speaker enlarged upon the dis- 
ciplinary value of the ancient languages, and claimed that strong 
reasons ought to be given for discarding the study of the Latin and 
Greek languages and literatures, and that the degree of ‘‘ Artium 
Magister ’’ ought to retain its ancient significance. This degree 
has indicated a liberally educated man, and that liberal education 
has, ia all cases, included a good working knowledge of these lan- 
guages and their literatures. The degree of A.B. has come to be 
of the nature of a trade-mark, and it would be well if our patent 
the so that no institution in Amer- 
ca could confer it u one who was innocent of a “li i 
and less Greek,”’ 


The time has passed when he who enters a college is necessarily 
destined to become either a lawyer, doctor, or minister. It is now 
necessary for a young man to be college-bred, if he intends to be a 
leader of men in mercantile, manufacturing, agricultural, mechan- 
ical, or political life; in a word, the college should edacate leaders 
in business life. The speaker argued that there were three legit- 
imate courses of studies for our colleges: First, the literary and 
classical course, which should lead to the degree of A.B. ; second, 
the scientific course, which leads to the degree of S.B. ; and third, 
the intermediate course, for the Ph.B. The question of electives in 
colleges was carefully considered, and the proper place of the col- 
lege in our system of education. There are those who believe that 
the college should entirely drop out of our system, and that the 
youth should pass directly from the secondary schools to the univer- 
sities. I cannot believe, however, that the intelligent people of 
America will allow our grand system of colleges, which have 
been planted and liberally endowed in all the States of this 
Union, which have done such a noble work in the generations 
past, and which to-day are doing more for the development of our 
country than ever before,—to be blotted out of existence, for no 
good reason, but merely to satisfy the whim of a certain set of the- 
oretical iconoclasts. 

The speaker gave a review of the question of electives at 
Harvard, and of the group-system at John Hopkins Univer- 
sity. After considering the question of diversity, or uniformity, 
in college requirements, the speaker closed by saying that 
history has proven, beyond a question, that American colleges have 
been of the greatest service in all departments of practicsl life ; that 
they have contributed largely to the rapid development and eleva- 
tion of the American people, from which he conclades: ‘‘ We be- 
lieve that American colleges should be fostered ; that whether they 
are endowed by private funds, or are State institutions supported 
by public money, they should be encouraged in every fine way 
to do their best work. The future will witness a decided advance 
all along the college line; and during the next century the colleges 
of America will manifest a rapid growth, a more philosophical 
method of education, a wider curriculum, and more extended 
usefulness.”’ 

Discussion. 
J. B. Merwin, editor of Journal of Education, St Louis, Mo., 
said : There is an important question that the paper does not touch ; 
it gives old traditions, and goes back to the old civilizations, and 
the institutions of to-day drift by and we do not readjust ourselves 
to them. 

Julius D. Dreber, president of Roanoke College, Salem, Va., 
was pleased with the paper,— the courses presented gave ample 
opportunity to include new theories of study. Harvard gives first 

lace to English, in the list of required studies. The study of 
English is much neglected in the South. 

Prof. Boltwood, of Evanston (Ill.) High School, said that col- 
leges ought to be reasonably conservative, and not adopt new theo- 
ries until they have been examined. Some of the Harvard alumni 
have said to the University authorities that we are not in advance, 
in culture, in this age. 

Prof. Ritz, of Cincinnati, said: We are living in a yeasty, fo- 
menting age. Old Harvard graduates admit that its work does 
not so well prepare men for the work of life as it did years ago. 
We should go prudently, and not rashly, in changes in courses of 
study. We need more uniformity on the part of preparatory 
schools. Better work in the preparatory schools will give better 
work in the colleges. 

Dr. Stelle, of St. Louis, said that it is not the chief thing to 
develop outward, but inner, life. Those who have developed the 
outer life do not lift the tone of society. Let us be conservative. 

Prof. Weiner, of Kansas City, said that the question of educa- 
tion, and particularly readjustments in courses, attract more and 
more attention. American education is different from that of any 
other country. Our culture is founded upon Greek and Roman 
culture, particularly the Greek. 

Dr. George A. Bacon, principal of Syracuse (N. Y.) High School, 
and editor of the Academy, said that the variety in college entrance 
examinations is a serious obstacle to successful work in secondary 
schools. Dr. Bacon entered a very strong protest against popular 
catering to so-called ‘‘ practical studies.’’ Our young American 
boys will never fail in the practical walks of life, They may fail 
to attain a proper degree of culture, and therefore the college cur- 
riculum should take care to give them culture; they will take care 
of the practical part themselves. 

Geo. P. Brown, secretary of the National Council of Education, 
said the commanding purpose of study is discipline rather than in- 
formation. He spoke of the great need to define discipline. We 
ought to come to a clear understanding of the terms we use. The 
next step is to examine the different studies, to find out what they 
will do in the direction of discipline. The undisciplined mind may 
have as much power as the disciplined, but its power may be 
dissipated. 

Professor McBride of the Iowa State University took exception 
to the limiting of studies to three lines of investigation,—language, 
mathematics, and science, principally physics and chemistry. No 
course should leave out the natural sciences. The student who 
goes forth without knowledge of methods of natural science is left 
at sea. Extremists come from narrow courses. 


Sreconp Sression—Fripay, Juty 16. 


The second session of the department was held in the 
Senate Chamber at 2.30 p.m. The president, Dr. Jerome 
Allen, pesided. 

Prest. Dreher’s Paper. 


Julius D. Drsher, president of Roanoke College, Virginia ke 

He contrasted the distinction of both sections, and showed that 
the South was doing its work under great financial difficulties, and 
that the men and women who were laboring there were doing so at 
great sacrifice. Only from a love of their work were they induced 
to remain at their posts. One difficulty is, he said, the great num- 
ber of small colleges, which are weak in finances and influence. 
That there are too many cannot be doubted; but the public spirit 
of the people and the awakening to the absolute necessity of con- 
stant effort was bringing about a better state of things. There is 
more money for endowment, and the training is more efficient. 
Colleges north and south have yielded to the demand for a more 
practical education ; and the results are noticed in the increased in- 
terest taken in the study of the English language, which has re- 
ceived special attention all over the South. 

Discussion, 

Prof. Fennett of the University of Colorado said there should be 
a standard for admission to colleges. ‘To establish such a stand- 
ard is not impossible, but is entirely feasiole. Those engaged in 
collegiate instruction need to communicate with each other in rela- 
tion to this subject. We want conservative, liberal education. 

Prof. Stille, of St. Louis, thought the ideas advanced were right, 
in the main. The difficulty is that many of the little colleges are 


the property of some particular church which is anxious to draw 


unto itself all that can be brought into it. He contrasted our 
methods with those of Russia, — ours a diversity of institutions ; 
those of Russia concentrated in one great central university, whose 
teachers are chosen on account of what they have done or written. 

Prof. Cruikshank of Emporia said the most practical thing in 
the world was a thorough, intelligent man. 


Officers Elected. 


The following officers were elected for the coming year : 


President—W. A. Mowry, Massachusetts. 
Vice-President—Peter MeVicar, Kansas. 
Secretary—Prof, H. H. Freer, of Cornell College, Lowa, 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 


Fripay, 16. 


This department held its meeting in the Press Club 
ae Warren Easton, of Louisiana, president, in the 
chair. 

Supt. Tillotson’s Paper. 


The department held but one session, and had presented but one 
per, which was by D. C. Tillotson, Supt. of Schools, Topeka, 
ansas; topic, ‘‘ Teachers’ Institutes.’’ He said: 

The teacher has to do with the phase of civilization in which he 
labors. His work is limited by his requirements. ‘he present 
phase of civilization consists of three eleoments,—the social, the 
political, and the religious. The social element finds expression in 
the family and civil society; the political element finds expression 
in the state, and the religious element finds expression in the various 
forms of worship. Each of these act and react upon the others and 
itself, creating and eliminating or perpetuating wants and the means 
of supplying them. 

The special function of the teaching profession is to develop and 
perpetuate the highest family type. The person who undertakes 
the work of a teacher should be a student of home life. He should 
particularly observe the subjects of instruction in the family and 
the methods used. Rousseau and Froebel acquired renown, and 
have done much good by studying the simple manners of the com- 
mon people. This is the field white for the harvest. 

Each profession requires of its members specia! preparation to 
accomplish a special work. This special preparation should be 
made before entering the profession. 

The institute is the measure of the want of training, also the 
measure of the mental activity of the teachers of a given community. 
Its function is a dual one,—to accomplish certain things for the 
teachers themselves, and to accomplish certain things for the com- 
munity at large, or rather for each family forming the family. As 
to themselves we may observe,— 

First: The interchanging of opinions among those engaged in a 
calling is always recognized as of great value. As one diamond is 
rw by another, so one ruined is quickened by contact with 
another. 

Second: Every teacher should be informed as to the principles 
of instruction and control. ‘The institute gives an opportunity to 
extend our information. If judiciously managed it gives the oppor- 
tunity to ‘“‘ weed out’’ potent methods and other excrescence that 
develop in the profession. . 

Third: The social advantages of the institute should not be neg- 
lected. Persons in the same calling with similar tastes and habits 
of thought can here enjoy a brief respite from the isolation of the 
school-room. 

Fourth: A large number of our teachers need instruction in aca- 
demical branches. : 

Fifth: The educational value of the institute upon the commu- 
nity in which it is held should receive earnest consideration on the 
part of those in charge. 

Twenty-six States recognize teachers’ institutes, and provide for 
their maintenance. Those in which institutes r in in session one 
week or less are Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, California, Indiana, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Rhode 
Island, Pennsylvania, Vermont, Virginia, and West Virginia. Those 
in which institutes remain in session more than one week are IIli- 
nois, Iowa, Kansas, Nevada, South Carolina. Texas, Nebraska, 
North Carolina, and Wisconsin. In sixteen States the institutes 
are controlled by the State superintendent; in others by county 
superintendents. But three States recognize the faculties by the 
State normals in their scheme of institute work; these are Cali- 
fornia, Maryland, and Wisconsin. A study of the practical work- 
ing of these institutes reveals the fact that the laws governing them 
in most States are very crude. A study of the work outlined in 
some States demonstrates that those administering the institutes 
have not improved on the laws. A ‘‘cast iron’’ course of study 
means one of two things,—either the authority that prepares the 
course of study fails to appreciate the various wants of different 
communities, or those who give instruction in the institutes are 
poorly prepared for the work they have undertaken. It necessarily 
reflects upon somebody. 


Officers Elected. 
The following were chosen as officers of the Department for the 
coming year : 
President—Charles 8. Young, of Nevada. 
Vice-President—N. C. Dougherty, of Peoria, Ill. 
Secretary—Charles E. Davidson, Alliance, Ohio. 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC EDUCATION. 
First Session—WEDNEsDAY, JuLy 14. 


_ The Departmentof Music Education met at 2.00 p. m., 
in the Congregational Church. 


In the absence of the president, Prof. G. Stanley Hall, of Balti- 
more, Prof. O. S. Westcott, of Chicago, vice-president, acted as 


Prof. Westcott’s Paper. 

O. S. Westcott, of Chi read a on ‘‘ Music in the Pub- 

lie High School.”> He eaid: 
is the object of vocal music as taught in public schools ? 
Is the subj both? And in the 
high school, which of these probable designs should take the 
precedence ? In answer to these questions, there will doubtless be 
developed a wide difference of opinion. The teacher of music for 
high schools must be a lover of the art. He must not be a mere 
mechanician, able to execute difficult passages, a vocal gymnast ; 
but he must have sensibilities affected by music, a soul appreciative 
of results, as well as mentally appreciative of methods. The re- 
ception and execution of musical thought involve organs physical 
as well as faculties intellectual. The former must be controlled, 


and until the instruction in that direction is well advanced it is use- 
less for a teacher to be striving for what he calls effects. The 
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drudgery must be first done that the finished work may be at all 
satisfactory. Good instruction in music and in reading should deal 
with many minds. The teacher must be thoroughly familiar with 
his native English langaage. In his speech and in his directions 
to his pupils he must be willing to conform to the usages of the best 
writers and speakers. 

The music teacher must be good natured. One must have stud- 
ied psychology to little purpose if he imagines that any ill-natured 

rson can be a instructor. But the close contact of the 
musie teacher with children makes it unusually imperative that his 
attitude toward his class should be that of loving good nature. 

Discussion, 

Mr. Griggs said the presumption is that the high schools are to 
be taught by a special music teacher. What then will become of 
the common teacher? She must eventually become a music teacher 
herself, not a makeshift, but a thorough teacher. 

Mr. Gove said we should know how to manage the music work in 
the high school, since the high school scholars came up from the 
grades without having any systematic knowledge of music, and also 
from the country, where there is no instruction in music whatever 
only such as the district school teacher can give. . 

Mr. T. F. Seward, of New Jersey, said that the problem of 
musie-teaching in the high school was a difficult one. A funda- 
mental principle in teaching music has been discovered. That 
principal ic, that music is both an art and a language. Again, there 
is the instrumental side of music. The Tonic Sol-fa, or language 
system, is truly a philosophical system of teaching. It is a sort of 
universal solvent; all minds ‘approach it from‘different lights, and 
finally find themselves upon the same platform. 

Mr. Holt of Boston thought that the great difficulty had been 
that the pupils of the high schools had not received a roper drill 
to fit them to sing the musie which was appropriate for them to 
sing. Success in teaching music in the high schools depends a great 
deal upon the teacher. There is a short way to the teaching of 
elementary music. When pupils in the high school are taught to 
read music at sight during the time they are in the lower grades, 
then the problem will be nearer solution. 


Mrs. Dunning’s Paper. 


Mrs. Sara L. Dunning. of Malone, N. Y., then read a paper on 
‘“What the Average Teacher can Do in Musical Instruction,’’ of 
which the following is an abstract : 

The average teacher, underrating his own ability, shrinks from 
imparting musical instruction; but when shown that he can do it, 
nove is so surprised and pleased with results. What is called a 
‘* good ear’’ is not, as too many suppose, a rare gift vouchsafed by 
the gods to the chosen few only; but when seemingly imperfect, it 
arises not from any defect in the organ of hearing itself, but from 
want of education or practice in estimating sounds. 

Scientists have proven that all are susceptible of some aural edu- 
cation. Besides other objections to rote singing, many teachers 
would be unable to do the work if music must be taught in this 
way. But taught in the proper manner,—that is, as every other 
subject should be taunght,—according to true educational principles, 
much added delight is given to the pupil, and real relief to the un- 
musieal teacher. 

While there is probably no larger a proportion of our teachers 
who are musical to-day than were so ten years ago, there is a far 
larger proportion who are good teachers. Herein lies our hope of a 
nodal future for our country. We have too many imitation- 
singers. Instrnmental aid to singing should not be allowed in the 
school-room. ‘The staff should be used from the beginning, as we 
should not put off for years what can be done to-day. It is not 
beneath the best power of the best teacher to study the art of music, 
and the art of teaching it to others. By the mouth of many wit- 
nesses will be established the truth, that the average teacher can 
do most valuable work in musical instruction. 

Discussion. 

The paper was discussed and illustrated by Mr. Collins of Xenia, 
0., and N. Coe Stewart of Cleveland, who said that he had seen 
ladies who could not tell the difference between a tone and a door- 
post turn out to be excellent teachers. He had yet to note the first 
instance of a teacher who had failed to become a good music teacher. 

Mr. Sprague of Racine, Wis., said that in the schools with which 
he had been connected a great deal of attention had been paid to 
singing by note, and that the success had not been very marked. 


Seconp Sesston—Tuurspay, Jury 15. 


The second session of the department met at 2.30 p. m. 
The church was crowded ; O. T. Westcott, vice-president, 
in the chair. 

Mr. Stewart's Paper. 


_ The first paper was on ‘‘ What Music Instruction in Public 
Schools Should Be,’’? by N. Coe Stewart, of Ohio. 


The necessity for a general musical education, and the benefits 
such education would confer upon the individual and upon the eom- 
munity, were clearly shown. ‘*‘ Music education means, 

First, The teaching of songs and the correct singing of the same.”’ 
If children during school life sing regularly and intelligently songs 
which contain pure sentiments of patriotism, morality, honor, ete., 
they must imbibe such sentiments; and constantly feeding upon 
them, as it were, they will of necessity grow in those directions. 
Hence in this sense music is a powerful moral agent. 


Second—Music teaching means the correct training of the voice. 

Ti hird—The teaching of the elements of music | the singing of 
new music readily at sight; not the power to learn tunes merely, 
but to sing new music as readily as the newspaper could be read. 
This will give the individual the power to study the great field of 
music, and to extract therefrom the benefits which it is the province 
of music to confer. 

The correlative benefits of music were hinted at, and the manner 
of teaching so that every child in school could so learn music was 
clearly shown. . In view of the fact that music is so often consid- 
ered gift to the fortunate individuals, Mr. Stewart's 
statements were refreshing. 

Mr. H. E. Holt, of Boston, read a paper entitled “‘ A New No- 
tation, or a Better Method of Teaching.’’ We hope to publish 
this paper in THe JOURNAL entire, and thus omit an abstract. 


Mr. Seward’s Paper. 


F Mr. T. F. Seward, of N. J., read a paper entitled ‘‘ The Tonic 
Sol-Fa Notation as a Factor in Musical Education.’’ The follow- 
ing is an abstract : 


Man's relation to music is two-fold,—objective and subjective. 
He may be a mere listener, or he may be a participant. Bat he 
has also another duplex relation to the art that has never been rec- 
ognized till now. 

His relation to music through the hand is complex; through the 
voice it is simple. The staff notation represents the complication 
of musical instruments, which have twelve different scales or keys, 
with different mechanical appliances for each key. The ‘Tonic Sol- 
fa notation represents the simplicity of music from the voeal stand- 
point, in which there is, practically, but one scale or alphabet of 
tones. This distinction is vital, and a recognition of it tes led to 
the greatest musical reform the world has ever seen. 

Table of facts showing why the Tonic Sol-fa notation is neces- 
sary to give music to the masses of the people : 

1. By the staff notation, music is buried beneath its symbols as 
completely as numbers were buried under the Roman system of 
numerical expression. 

2. The Tonic Sol-fa notation releases music from technical bond- 
age, and brings it within the comprehension of the human mind, 
exactly as the Arabic figures the study of arithmetic. 

3. It is not antagonistic to the staff notation, but prepares the 
learner for it, just as arithmetic prepares the pupil for algebra. 
To begin the study of music with the staff is as uneducational as it 
would be to begin the study of arithmetic through algebraic signs. 

4, As the system is natural and philosophical, it is therefore in 
the highest degree scientific. Experience proves it to be not only 
a perfect elementary method, but also a key to the higher myste- 
ries of the art. Hence its warmest friends are not only the element- 
ary teachers, but equally the most advanced theoretical and prac- 
tical musicians. 

The important truth expressed in this paragraph is embodied in 
the following testimony, that is uniformly given by pupils: (a) ‘* I 
began to study Tonic Sol-fa because it is so simple; [ continue to 
study it because it is so scientific.’’ (4) ‘* The more I studied the 
staff the more complicated it seemed, and the harder it was to 
understand it. ‘The longer I study Tonic Sol-fa the simpler it be- 
comes, and the easier it is to continue the study with a full under- 
standing of every point.’’ 

5. Opponents of the Tonie Sol-fa system are invariably those 

who have not used it sufficiently to understand it. They sometimes 
claim to bave tried it; but close inquiry never fails to show their 
knowledge of the method to be superficial, and not practical. This 
single fact establishes the value of the system beyond a perad- 
venture, 
_ Discussion followed, participated in by Messrs. Westcott, Howard, 
Collins, Butler, Day, Slie, and Hogg, Mrs. Lang, Gattery, and 
others. The opinions of the experts in musical instruction differed 
widely, and the debate was not a little ‘* mixed.’’ 


Officers Elected. 


The following officers were elected for the coming year : 

President—O. 8. Westcott, Chicago. 

Vice-Presidents N. Coe Stewart, Cleveland; 
Griggs, Denver, Col. 

Secretary—Edgar O. Silver, Boston. 

Executive Committee—L. W. Mason, Boston; T. F. Seward, 
Brick Church, N. Y.; O. Blackman, Chicago; 8. A. Collins, 
Xenia, O.; B. Jepson, New Haven, Conn. 


A NEW DEPARTMENT. 
DEPT. OF SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 


This new department was authorized by the Board of 
Directors, July 17, on the petition of twenty members of 
the National Educational Association. 


The petitioning members met at the parlor of the Windsor Hotel 
and organized. The following officers were elected for the coming 
ear: 
. President—Geo. A. Bacon, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Vice-President—Mr. Boltwood, Evanston, 
Secretary—Mr. Hanus, West Denver, Col. 
The officers constitute the executive committee. 
The department will hold its first regular meeting next year. 


Herbert L. | “8° 


EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS. 


The Harrison School Building was devoted entirely to 
exhibits of educational products. 


The exhibit of the Kansas Agricultural College was in charge of 
Pres. Geo. T. Fairchild, Professor Walters, Professor Graham, 
and Mrs. Winship. This exhibit showed the general educational 
work of the college, and was confined to the lines of work peculiar 
to the course of training in a college of industries. Photographs of 
buildings and interiors showed some of the distinctive features in 
classes at their peculiar work. 

The botanical specimen-books showed samples of work done by 
students of the first year in the course. ‘The geological charts rep- 
resented work done by fourth-year students at the end of a ten- 
weeks’ course in geology. The zdological charts were made by 
special students in connection with work performed in the labora- 
tory. Six anatomical preparations were shown,—namely, of rabbit, 
striped gopher, spotted salamander, fi-h, and mice. hese speci- 
mens exhibited the several organs in the various animals in natural 
positions, 

The exhibit of the printing department {showed |a line of work 
done by all the students in the department. 

The entomology display was chiefly that of advanced students, 
with samples only of the ordinary elementary collections which 
each - the students in the class of the past year has been required 
to make. 

In the sewing department the samples of work shown were such as 
had been made during the past six months in the regular practice 
hours of the classes. They include plain and ornamental needle- 
work, machine work, and hand work, lace work, fancy knitting, 
piecing, and patch-work, Dress-fitting has been a prominent part 
of the work, more than 150 dresses having been made during the 
past year in the sewing-rooms of the college. 

The exhibit of the Normal College at Emporia was in charge of 
President A. R. Taylor and the faculty. It was a very creditable 
display of school-work. There was nothing exhibited but the ac- 
tual work of the students of the college. 

Mrs. Lillian H. Pickens had charge of the geographical and art 
display, which was beautifully arranged. 

Miss Crichton was in charge of the model work, and of the art 
department. 

The work of the students, especially drawing and modeling, 
was well accomplished. ‘The geometrical constructions, ortho- 
graphical and isometrical projections, and perspective shades and 
shadows were excellent. 

Miss Emeline Kuhlmann had charge of the elementary class 
drawing and modeling. The free-hand drawing exhibited was 
from original designs prepared by the students. The architectural 
drawings were the work of special students. The maps and engineer- 
ing plates gave the result of surveys and research made by the stu- 
dents. Several wax or putty plates, on which were delibly drawn 
the surface and elevation of the different continents, was a promi- 
nent feature of the exhibit in this department. 

The botanic exhibit was in charge of Prof. Kelley, aud was very 
beautiful. 

The chemical display, in charge of Prof. Dinsmore, was, perhaps, 
the most novel as well as the most practical ever on exhibition in 
the West. The display was arranged purposely to give teachers an 
idea how they can advance their pupils in chemistry at a nominal 
expense. ‘The apparatus displayed in this department was arranged 
by the students. 

The exhibits of kindergarten work were in charge of Prof. W. 
N. Hailmann, superintendent of the schools of Laporte, Ind., and 
his wife, who is one of the foremost kindergartners of the couutry. 
The work of the Laporte Training School for Kindergartners, 
such as cutting and basting, free-hand weaving, parquetry or 
paper inlaying, ring-work, paper-folding, weaving, interlacing, 
tatelets of wood blocks, and sewing perforating, was particalarly 
fine; also the exhibits of the Laporte schools in clay work and 
drawing. 

J. N. Mitchell, superintendent of the schools at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., also made a fine display of kindergarten work. ‘The Chi- 
Free Kindergarten alsu had a creditable exhibit. 

‘The State Normal School of Kirksville, Mo., made a fine‘display 
of drawing and ma 

Charles W. Vittum, County Superintendent of McPherson Co , 
exhibited ecards which showed the growth of the schools of Me- 
Pherson county during the last ten years, Bethany College, Linds- 
borg and McPherson Co. had exhibits of their school work. A 
large picture, about two feet by three feet, giving a description 
of a grasshopper scene, attracted greatly the attention of visitors. 

R. N. Pemberton, of Shawnee County, Kan., had an attractive 
exhibit in the northwest room up stairs. 

Jackson county, Kan., also had a display of school work which 
was ver . 

There were good exhibits of the schools of Topeka, all the grades 
being represented. The walls were adorned with large photograph 
of all the schools-buildings in the city. 

The Mission School of Five Points, N. Y., also made a very 
creditable exhibit. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR ALCHOLISM, 
Dr. J. S. Hullman, Philadelphia, Penn,, says: ‘‘ It is of good 
service in the troubles arising from alcoholism, and gives satisfac- 


tion in my practice.’’ 


AMERICAN SCIENCE SERIES, 
Briefer Course. 


CHEMISTRY. 


By Ika Remsen, Professor in the $ohns 


Third Annual Summer Session. 


H. E. HOLT, Director, 


LEXINGTON, MASS. 
NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL. 


Instructor of Music, Public Schools, Boston, Mass. ; FOR THE STUDY OF NORMAL METHODS AS 
Instructor N. E. Conservatory of Music, Boston, and 


in the Nat'l Summer School of Methods, Saratoga. 
ga Send for Special Circular giving full information in respect to Course of Instruction, ete. Address, Hi. E. HOLT, P.O. Box 3138 Boston, Mass. 


August 16-28, 1886. 


APPLIED TO MUSIC, 


Hopkins Univ. 12m0. Pp. 387. $1.40. 


A book for beginners, and on the 
experimental plan. 


Examination price 70 cents. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 
YORK 


WANTED, 


In a Western College, a first-class lady teacher of 
Voeal and Instrumental Music. Salary, $500 and 
home Also, in a Fennsylvania city, a teacher of 
Elocution and Mechanical Drawing, lady or gentle- 
man, Salary, $800 to $1000. Address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N, E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


Crosby’s Minerals and Rocks. 


Paper, 40 cts.; cloth, 60 cts. 


Chemistry in the High School. 


The reprint of an article in last number of Education. 
By Miss Martin, Indianapolis High School. Sent 
Sree to any address. 


Ready this Week: 
Hall's Bibliography of Pedagogical Literature. 
Peabody's Lectures to Kindergartners. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 
16 Astor Place, N.Y. 
Ohicage. 


Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED to sell the bright, new book 


PERLEY’S REMINISCENCES 


Of 60 YEARS in the NATIONAL METROPOLIS, 
Illustrating the Wit, Humor, Genius, Eccentricities, 
and Intrigues of the Brilliant Statesmen, Ladies, 
Officers and noted celebrities of the world that gather 
at the centre of the nation. A richly Ulustrated treat 
of inner society History, Incident and Anecdote, from 
“ve olden time” to the wedding of President Cleve- 
land, by the weteran journalist and story-teller,—Ben 
Perley Poore. Address 

: HUBBARD BROS., Pablishers, Phila., Pa. 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS. 


By Rev. A. D. MAYO. 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., . - $1.00. 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
857 8 Somerset St., Bosjon. 


Reduced te 25 Cents! 


ENLARGED 
REVISED. Manual of Gymnastics. 


LD BE IN _THE HANDS 
— OF EVERY LIVE TEACHER. 


PRACTICAL AND PROGRESSIVE. 
Address N. E PUBLISHING. CO., 3 Somerset St. 


POSITION WANTED. 


A highly recommended teacher wishes a position 
in a public school or as assistant inacademy. Twelve 

ears’ experience. Has taught in all grades. Ad- 
Hess for references, Box 222, Livermore Falls, Me. 


2 Assorted Embossed Scrap and Transfer Pictures in 
340 bright designs. 10c, Gam Carb Co,, Brooklyn, 
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Some Late’ Publications. 


A TEACHER’S OUTFIT. 


Publisher. Price’ Lectures on Science and Art of|School Management. By Josern Lan- 
ard Edition. 426 pages. $1.50. The Becentinis of Geography : North 
True Nobility. se. The Bloch Pub. & Print. Co., Cin. 25 and Sout merica. fith Production Ma 
Keoteric Christianity. Evans, H. H. Carter & Karrick, Boston. 1 SChool-Meeping: How to By) Ps. 

o - - - - nalls, ‘ 
The Heirofthe Ages. Payne. EE, | for Everybody. 12mo, with Index; $1.00. 
The Man Who Was Guilty.” Longhead. Comenius: His Life and Works. Weymouth, Sixth 
Co. Pate. = S. S. Launim, A.M., F.R.S.E. $1.00. 12mo, 70 pages ; 40 cents. 
Social __ , Talks with My Boys. By WituiAM A. A Brief Manual of Gymnastics. 
- - 50 Mowry, Ph.D. Cloth, 266 pages; 75 cents. 36 pages, 12mo, paper cover, 30 cents. 
India Revisited. - - Arnold. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 2 00 Quick, EpucatTionAL REFORMERS, $1.50|Oreutt, TeAcHERS’ MANUAL, - $1.00 
Paget. 2 00 | SAME, Reading Circle Edition, - - 1,00| PorTRAIts or Epvucators, each - - 50) 
A Moonlight Boy. Howe. Ticknor & Co., Boston. 150 Fitch, Lecrures on TEACHING, - 1.00) PROCEEDINGS of Madison Meeting of Nat. 
e’sTennyson. Rougemont, Writers’ Pub, 00. Mayo. TALKs with TEACHERS, - 1.00 Educational Association, - - - 1,25 
- - - - oolson. ¥. 
Aritocracyin England. -  - - Radean. i2s| Agents Wanted. Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
Book of Mormon. - - - - - Lamb. Am, Baptist Pub. Soc., Phila. 25 3858 S 
Arguments for the Existenceof God. - -  - Halm. Bloch Pub. & Print Co., Cin, 1 00 3 Somerset Street. Boston, Maas. 
“MULTUM IN PARVO.” 
— ’Tis now July, 
And the dragon-fly 
uioes fluttering over both rock and rye, 
And the katydid ; 
In the leaves is hid, AN TLUPORTANT BOOK. 
And out of the cherry tree the kid 
Comes a-tumbling down 
On his crown, 
And would a saw-mill’s racket drown. THE 
—Puck. 
IMPORTANT. — Passengers arriving in the 
of New York via Grand Central Depot, save $3.00 at w 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite sald depot. " e 


The West Shore Rail Road, via 
the 42dstreet Horse Cars at 


arriving by 
Union Hotel in 10 minutes 
arriage Hire 


en Ferry, by takin, 
entrance, reach Gran 
for 5 cents, and save $3.00 © % 
600 Elegant Rooms, $1.00 and upward day. Euro 
Plan. Elevators, Restaurant, Cafe anch, and Wine 
Eooms supplied with the best. 
Prices moderate. Families can live better for less 
at the Grand Union than at any other my A 
in the city. Guest's baggage delivered to and 
Central free. 


— Greater benefits may be derived from the va- 
eation season, if, at the same time, the blood is 
being cleansed and vitalized by the use of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. An increase of appetite, vigor, and 
buoyancy of spirits attend the use of this medi- 
cine. 


— Now the apothecary 
Doth deem it necessary 
To closely scan the men who soda 
drink, drink, drink, 
not stir up 
eir wrath by giving syrup 
Entirely inconsistent with a 
wink, wink, wink. 
— Boston Courier. 


Hale’s Honey is the bes: Cough Cure, 25c., 50c., $1. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 
German Corn Remover ki!!s Cornsand Bunions, 25c. 
Hills Hair & Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c. 


— ** Have you heard Miss 


Simpson sing since 
she returned from Europe ?’’ Several times.’’ 


** Do you think she has improved ?”’ Very 
much.’’ ‘‘ In what particular?’’ ‘‘She doesn’t 
sing so much as she used to.”’ 


An ANACHRONISM. 


When pressed in Bosworth’s classic glen, 
King Richard shouted tc his men, 

** A pen, my kingdom for a pen,”’ 

Rose Esterbrook responsive then, 

** Take from this box a Falcon Pen”? ; 
And *‘ Richard was himself again.”’ 

— President Dwight, of Yale, has a scholarly 
stoop, and this is why a little New Haven girl, 
quite innocent of an attempt at a pun, said, 
** Mamma, I think he is the stoopedest man I ever 
did see.”’— New York Sun. 


ADVICE TO MoTHERS. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when chil- 
dren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little suf- 
ferer at once; it produces natural, quiet sleep b 
relieving the child from pain, and the little cheru 
awakes as bright asa button.”’ It is very pleas- 
ant to taste. It soothes the child, softens the 

allays the pain, relieves wind, regulates the 


— He who has found a new star in the sky 
Is not so fortunate as one who finds 

A new, deep-hearted friend ; the stars must die, 

They are but creatures of the sun and winds; 

Bat Friendship throws her firm sheet anchor 


deep, 
Beside the shore lines of eternity. 


—Paul Hayne, 
—A Chi man, recently back from Europe, 
was asked what he thought of the in 
Switzerland. ‘‘I don’t think much of it,” he 


said, ‘‘ it’s too hilly. 


t Give me Illinois, for scen- 
every time.” 


Western Hemisphere. 


By G. C. FISHER, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS AT WEYMOUTH, MAss. 


This is one of the best aids to the teaching of Geography ever published. It is designed 
not only as an outline of work for the teacher, but as a concise text-book to be placed in 
the hands of the pupil. It contains all the political and descriptive geography a pupil should 
be required to commit to memory. It is a condensation of the large geographies, any 
one of which may be used in connection with it. This book is in octavo form, bound in 
flexible covers. 


Price, 30 cents. Sent to any address, postpaid. 
promptly supplied. Address 


Teachers, School Officers, and the Trade 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


Conquest Mexico 


The HISTORY of, by WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT. With a Preliminary View of the Ancient Mexican 
Civilization, and the Life of the Conqueror, Hernando Cortés. IWustrated Library Edition, in two vol- 
umes, small octavo. Price, $2.25. Vol. I. ready July 10, Vol. LI. ready Aug. 15, 1386. 


The expiration of copyright enables me now to present this|and learning encumbers with its heavy panoply. It will win the literary 
great work to American readers at a popular price, yet in form worthy of | Voluptuary to its pages by the attractiveness of its subject and the flowing 
the author, and worthy of the finest library. Its mechanical qualities are | ©@S¢ of its style; and the historical student will do honor to the extent and 
fairly equal to those of my best edition of ‘‘ Guizot’s History of France.” variety of the research which it displays; and to the thoroughness with 

which its investigations have been conducted. We can confidently predict 

‘*A history possessing the unity, variety, and interest of a| for it an extensive and permanent popularity. . .. It will take its place 

magnificent poem. It deals with‘a series of facts and exhibits a gallery of 


among those enduring productions of the human mind which age cannot 
characters, which to have invented would place its creator by the side of 
complete, will be sent, post- 
ecuted; rich with the spoils of learning easily and gracefully worn; imbued 
unerring good sense without which genius leads astray with its false lights, | meeting the heavy expense of publication. 


stale and custom cannot wither.”— George 8. Hitiarp. 
Homer; and which to realize and represent in the mode Mr. Prescott has 
paid. This offer will secure 


done, required a rare degree of historical P. 1 QO received on or before 
For $1. 

considerable reduction in 

of Ferdinand and Isabella, the Catholic. By Wriu1am H. Prescorr. 

cluding portraits and other illustrations. Fine heavy paper, fine cloth, gilttops. Price, $2.25. Popular Edition, 


err z August 15, the two volumes, 
s‘‘It isa noble work ; judiciously planned and admirably ex- 
everywhere with a conscientious love of the truth, and controlled by that/ cost tu the friends who choose to aid, by their PROMPT ORDERS, in 
Illustrated Library Edition, in two volumes, small octavo, in- 
from the same plates as the above, but without illustrations, the two volumes in one. Price, $1.25. Now ready. 


** Prescott had the genius to invest the dry facts of history 
with the charms of fiction ; and yet he never sacrifices truth to the graces 
of 

“His work is as entertaining as the tales of Sir Walter Scott. 


**We cannot dismiss the book without observing that it is 
one of the most pleasing as well as most valuable contributions that have 
been made to modern history ; that it is the only one that gives usa faith- 
ful and sufficient picture of a period so momentous as the latter half of the 


It is the marvelous cheapness of publication and quality of the mechanical | fteenth century.”—London Atheneum, 


work that attract notice.’’"—The Midland, St. Louis, Mo. 
** One of the finest histories of modern times, written by an 


author of rare felicity of diction, fervor of imagination, accuracy of state- 
ment, and exquisite beauty of style. Every one who reads at all should read 
Prescott”— Presbyterian, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘“* The history needs no words of praise ; it has long been con- 
sidered a standard history of the times of which the author writes. How 
Mr. Alden can printand bind such books at such a price is a wonder. If this 
does not induce hundreds to read it now who never read it before, it will be a 


| wonder,”’—Southern Churchman, Richmond, Va 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG UE, 132 pages, 4 cents ; Condensed Catalogue, free. The best literature of the 
world at the lowest prices ever known. Address JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 392 Pearl Street, New York. 
The Alden Book Co,; Clark and Adams Streets, Chicago ; 420 Yonge Street, Toronto, Canada. [Mention this paper. 


| Vol. XXIV.—No. 5. 
- and is the best known remedy for diarrhoea, 
whether arising from teething or other causes, 
25 cents a bottle. 
i 
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NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Alton Locke, Tailor and Poet; by Chas. Kingsley; 
wice, 25 CtS..... A Faire Damzell; a novel; by 
Stuart. Price, 25 cts... .. War and Peace; 
a historical novel; by Count Leon Tolstoi; 25 cents. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 

History of the Land Question in the United States ; 
by Shosuke Sato, Ph.D.; price, $1.00. Baltimore; 
John Hopkins University. 

Effiie Ogilvie: the Story of a Young Life; by Mrs. 
Oliphant; price, 25 cents... . Mr. Desm :nd, U.S.A. ; 
pv John Coulter.; price. paper 50 cents, cloth $1.00, 
Chicago: C, MeClurg & Co, 

six Weeks’ Preparation for Reading Caesar ; by 
James Morris Whiton, Ph.D.; price. 45 cts. Boston: 
Ginn & Co, 

Kidnapped ; by Robert Louis Stevenson; price, 
$1.00. New York: Scribner’s Sons. 

The Cruise of the Alabama; price, 50 cts. 
ton; Houghton. Mifflin & Co. 

Buried Diamonds ; a novel; by Sarah Tytler ; 
yrice, 20 .... A History of Education ; V. 
Paintet. A.M. ; price, $1.50. New York: D. Ap- 
vleton 0. 

, The Wealth of Households ; by Damon ; price, 
$1.25. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 

Egypt and Scythia Described by Heroditus; price, 
1oets. New York: Cassell & Co, 

Tarzs Bulba; by Nikolai Vasilievitch Sogol ; trans. 
from the Russian by Isabel F. Hapgood ; price $1.00. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell! & Co. 

A Bird's-eye View of the Truth of Christianity; by 
Rey. Addison P. Foster. Boston: Congregational 
S. School and Publishing wt 

La Piata Countries of South America; by E, J. M. 
Clemens; price, $1.50.,... Lippincott’s Popular 
Spelling Book: in two parts; price, 24cts. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co, 

the Missing Bride; by Mrs. Emma D. E. N. South- 
worth: 75 ets. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bro. 

Practival Eloeution ; for use in colleges and 
schools and by private students; by J. W. Shoe- 
maker, A.M.; enlarged, The National School of 
Elocution and Oratory. 

Geological Studies, or the Elements of Geology; 
illus.; by Alexander Winchell, LL.D. Chieago: % 
C. Griggs & Co, 

Guide to the Reeognition of the Principal Orders 
of Cryptograms, with a full glossary; by Frederick 
Leroy Sargent. Cambridge: Chas. W. Sever. 

July ; edited by Oscar Fay Adams ; price, 75 cts. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 

Like Lucifer; a novel; by Deuzil Vane (H. F. 8.) ; 
20 cts,.... Pomegranate Seed; a novel (H. H. 8. 
Asgard; a novel; by Julius Corbett (H. 
H.S.); 25 ets. New York: Harper & Bros. 

New Second Music Reader; by Luther Whiting 
Mason... . Classics for Children: Plutarch’s Lives. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico; Vol. I; illus.; 
New York: John Alden. 

Cassell’» National Library: Plutarch’s Lives of 
Alcibiades and Coriolanus, Aristides and Cato the 
Censor, trans. by J. and W. Langhorn; Nature and 
Art, 7 Mrs. Inchbald; Voyagers’ Tales, from the 
collection «+f Richard Hakluyt. 10 cts. each. New 
York: Cassell & Co. 

Life of Sehuyler Colfax; by O. J. Hollister. 
York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

Geografy ; a text-buk in fonic oethograty ; by C. W. 
Larison, M.D. Ringos,.N. J.: Publisht by the Fonie 
Publishin Hous, 

Ogilvie’s Popular Reading, No. 32; 30 cts. New 
York: J. 8. Ogilvie & Co, 

Annual Report of the Board of Education and the 
of Public Instruction of New Jersey. 

The Kindergarten and the School; by Four Active 
Workers. Springfield, Mass.: Milton Bradley Co. 

Forestry Report; by R. W. Phipps, Toronto. 


Bos- 


New 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Brooklyn Magazine, for July; terms, $2.00 a 
year, 20 cents a number. New York: The Brooklyn 


Magazine Co. 

The Popular Science age for August; terms, 
$5.00 a year, 50 cts. anumber, New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co, 

Library Magazine, for July and for August; New 
York: John B. Alden & Co. 

The American Autiquarian and Oriental Journal; 
terms, $4.00 a year. Chicago: ¥. H. Revell. 

St. Nicholas, for August; terms, $3.00 a year, 25 
ets. anumber. New York: The Century Co. 

Our Little Ones and The Nursery, for August; 
terms, $1.50 a vear, 15 cts. a number. Boston: The 
Russell Pub. Co. 

Harper's. for August; terms, $4.00 a year, 35 cts. a 
number. New York: Harper & Bros. 

The Engtish Illustrated Mag» zine, for July; terms, 
$1.75 a year, 15e. a number. N, Y.: Macmillan & Co. 

The Unitarian Review, for July ; terms, $3.00 a 
year, 30°18. a number. Boston: Office of the Unita- 
rian Review. 

Magazine of Western Histor (ius). for July; 
terms, $5.00 a year. Cleveland, O.: Magazine o 
Western 

The Overland Monthly, for July; terms, $4.00 a 
year, 35 cts. a number. n Francisco. 

The Pansy, for July; terms, $1.00 a year, 10 cts. a 
number. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 

Magazine of Art, fur August; terms, $3.50 a year, 
35 ets. anumber. New York: Cassell & Co. 

The Catholie World, for August; terms, $4.00 a 
year, 35 cts. a number. New York: The Cath: lic 
Pub. Society Co. 

The Quiver, for August; terms, $1.50 a year, 15 cts. 
anumber. New York: Cassell & Co. 


SCHOOL BOOKS BOUGHT. 


We will purchase for cash, or exchange for miscel- 

laneous works 0 
FICTION, 
POETRY, or 
TRAVEL, 
any School Books you may have on hand and wish to 
(lispose of. Terms submitted on receipt of list stat- 
ing condition and copyright date. 
. EDW. E. BABB & CO. 
578 9 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


HUGHES’ NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Latest -- The Best. 


an 
of 
33 
28 2223 
so 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
Importers and Wholesale Educational Booksellers, 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager, 
15 Brom@eld Street, Besten. 


Son. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— In keeping with the season, the “Midsummer 
holiday” Century is noticeable for richly illustrated 
articles and fiction. Of the former, the opening pa- 


ris an entertaining description of “ Algiers and 
Its Suburbs” ; Mrs. Lucy M. Mitchell contributes a 
picturesque account of the town, Castle, and Univer- 
sity of “ Heidelberg.” The paper derives a timel 
interest from the fact that the five-hundredth sant. 
versary of the opening of the University falls on Oc- 
tober 18 of this year. “Sea-Birds at the Farne Is- 
lands,” by Bryan Hook, with illustrations by the au- 
thor, gives a description of the birds to be found off 
the Northumberland ceast on the islands with which 
is associated the heroism of Grace Darling; ** The 
Western Art Movement,” by Ripley Hitchcock, re- 
veals art tendencies and achievements which will per- 
haps surprise those whose attenticvn has been ab- 
sorbed by the art growth of New York, Boston 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington. The pe 
ems of the number are contributed by James B. 
Kenyon, George Edgar Montgomery, Mrs. Francis 
Hodgson Burnett; and in “ Bric-a-Brac ” by Robert- 
son Trowbridge, Julie K. Wetherill, James T. Me- 
Kay, M*rgaret Vandegrift, and Wallace Peck. 


— The Popular Science Monthly for August opens 
with a richly illustrated article, of great economic 
value, on “‘ Woods and their Destructive Fungi,’’ by 


Mr. P. H. Dudley, a civil engineer, who has made 
special studi-s, fur several years, of the structure of 
the woods most commonly employed in the arts, and 
of the agencics which contribute to their deteriora- 
tion. Professor Rowland, of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, in “‘ The Physical Laboratoyw in Modern Educa- 
tion,” argues in favor of experimental, as oppanes to 
mere book, instruction. Professer Isaac Sharpless 
éescribes the astronomical methods for obta ning 
the correct time. “ Recent Progress in Chemistry 
is reviewed in a very instructive article, and an inter- 
esting one, too, by Professor H. Carrington Bolton. 
Dr. Arnold Schafft considers the grounds on which 
“The Prediction of Natural Phenomena” can be 
depended upon, and the classes of predic'ions that 
may be regarded A and bic- 
graphical sketch are given of Oswald Heer, the late 
distinguished Swiss botanist, whose greatest work 
was in the description of fossil plants. 


— The snes number of Harper’s Magazine is in 
every way a timely reminder of the midsummer sea- 
This seasonableness, perhaps, impresses us 
most in Mr. Warner’s delightful story, * Their Pil- 
gr mage,” which, this month, takes us to Bar Harbor 
and Sulphur Springs, bringing the romance of the 
serial to a pleasant culmination in the latter place. 
Poems are contributed by T. B. Aldrich, Annie 
Fields, and Dinah Maria Clark. The “ Editor’s Easy 
Chair.” by George William Curtis, Mr. Howell's 
“Study,” and the * Drawer,” conducted by Charles 
Dudley Warner, complete the entertainment of an 
unusually strong and attractive number. 


— We have just received a copy of No. 32 of Ogif 
vie’s Popular Reading,— price only 30 cents,— con- 
taining eight stories,—all complete,— by J. 8. Ogilvie 
& Co., Publishers, 31 Rose Street, New York. 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
2 Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. __ 
CHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 
trance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ courses. 
Address I. T. TALBoT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 


PROFESSIONAL. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E.R. RUGGLES. 
ASS, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
\¥i Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 
tric Se Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


Boston, 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. GEo. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Auburndale, 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cuas. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
Ass- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further Porecon th apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
i For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
For particulars, address 
E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 

The next term will begin with entrance examina- 

tion on Wednesday, Sept. 1, 1886. For circulars, etc., 

address Miss ELLEN HyDE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WesTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Scott. 


Reeve ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Regular course of study, 3 years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Ad- 
dress, for circular or information, T. J. MORGAN, Prin. 


© YOU WANT TO FIT FOR THE 
best college in America ? Do you want a good 
common-school education, in accordance with the 
best modes of modern instruction ? In either case, 
enter the Model Department of the ILLINOIS 
STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY. Terms 


begin Sept. 6, 1886, and Jan. 3, 1887. For catalogues, 
address Epwiw C. HEWETT. Normal. Til. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, 


Marietta, Ohio. 


The best educational advantages offered. Expenses 
moderate. Two courses of study. Free Scholar- 
ships to aid worthy students. The next term in Col- 
lege and Academy begins September 9h. Cata- 


logues sent on application, 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


Mrs. L. F. BROC 


KWAY, Manager, 


Brockway "'Teachers’ Agency, 


TIMES BUILDING, CHICAGO, 
SUPPLIES SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and FAMILIES with TEACHERS for every department of work. 
CORRESPONDENCE solicited with experienced Teachers capable of filling 

responsible positions at good salaries. 


170 State 


Seeks the promotion of the best teachers. Its object 
is the advancement of salaries all along the line of 
professional teaching. It has the following branches, 
which act as so many separate Agencies: ALLEN- 
TOWN, PENN.; NASHVILLE, TENN. ; BRUNS- 
WICK, GA. ; also branches in KANSAS, CALIFOR- 
NIA, and COLORADO. 

For special reasons the agents in the last two States 
wilremain “ incognito.” her State Agents will be 
appointed during the Summer. (Do not be misled ; 
we have no agency in Boston.) 

We have now ( ay 38) 1137 vacancies forfall. Our 
membership is 448. We will accept 52 more members. 
Only the best teachers need apply. 

We have vacancies in every department from Presi- 
dencies of State Universities at $5000 to Principal- 
ships of country schools at $500. 

A Board wrote us yesterday for a lady for Principal 
of Seminary at a salary of $1000 and living. This is 
the largest lady’s salary we have had so far. We 
have some High School places for ladies at $1000, and 


SEND POSTAL FOR CIRCULARS. 


THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCLATION, 


Street, 


Chicago, 
a large number at $600 and $750. Also innumerable 
calls for primary and intermediate teachers. 
Some of our vacancies are mentioned in back num- 
bers of the NV. £. Journal, and the NV. Y. Sch. Journal. 
CHICAGO, FER, 15th, 1886, 
Mr. ORVILLE BREWER :—I take pleasure in stating 
that I have received in the past year $40 from 
the Teachers’ Co-operative Association of Chicago for 
information I gave them of vacancies and probable 
vacancies. — MINNIE C. CuILps, Art Teacher, 3754 
dohnston Place, Chicago. 


PROMOTIONS through our Agency in 1885: 


Rev. J. B. HERRICK of Philadelphia to the Presi- 
dency of Dakota University, salary $2000. Prof. W. 
W. GRANT of Indianapolis High School, salary raised 
to $2500. Prof. L. C. HuLL of Detroit High School, 
Michigan, salary raised to $2500. H. T. GILLETTE, 
from a $1000 position in New York to the Superintend, 
ency of Winona, Minn., at a salary of $1800. His 


EST TEACHERS, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarjen Material, ete. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., ! 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 

LADIES.—College Graduates. General History, 
salary $1.000; English, $1,000. 

These positions are ina City High School. Appli- 
cants must have had successful experience in teach- 
ing in Public High Schools. 

Address Ww. D. KERR, 
Union TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
16 Aster Place, New Vork. 


brother to Manistee, Mich., Superintendency, $1500. 
Do you 


want TEACHERS SCHOOLS ? 
Southern School Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 

1, Procures COMPETENT Teachers for Colleges, 
Schools, and Families without cost. 2. Supplies 
Teachers seeking positions with suitable places, at 
small cost. 3. Teachers wishing to go South should 
address, with stamp. 8.8. WOOLWINE, Prop’r, 
eow 26 South Cherry St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


FREE REGISTRATION 


For good Teachers only. Over 300 vacancies payin 
from $400 to $3000, and more coming in rapidly; 1 
received to-day, May 7th. Form for stamp. 
EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the /argest and most select sup- 
ply of Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for 
representing those not suitable. 

R. E. AVERY 


American School Bureau, 2 West 14th St., N Y. 


TEACHERS’ 


b 

H. HESSE’S AGENCY, 

12 KK. 17th Street, New Vork City. 
Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, 
Governesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting, 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 
in every department of Art and Learning. Parents 
and Guardians advised in the choice of best schools. 
References by favor to the families of Hon. Hamilton 
Fish, ex-Secy Evarts, Cyrus W. Field. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Successrut TEACHERS seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Everett O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


EXCH, 


Teachers’ Bureau 
[Both Sexes. 


Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-Keepers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVER 

_ 829 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


w? 


Supplies 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 

This is an old and reliable agency, and has been 
unusually successful in supplying teachers with posi- 
tions and schools with teachers. 

* Your exactness and promptness secured the Pro- 
fessorship of Natural Science in our byt y for 
Mr. John Lear. Twelve hours delay would have 
given it to another man.” H. Tripp, Prest, 

Central University of Lowa. 

Send for application form and list of testimonials to 

L. B. LANDI 


TEXAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


WILKINS & MAGUIRE, Managers, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 


REFERENCES : 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y.; A. B. WATKINS, 
Ph.D., Sec’y State Board of Regents, Albany, N. Y.; 
B. M. BAKER, State Supt., Austin, Texas. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY supplies 
Schools, Colleges, and Families with competent 
Teachers without charge. Aids Teachers to secure 
desirable positions inthe South and West. Rents and 
sells School and College property. And gives par- 
ents and guardians information concerning good 
schools. ‘or Teachers, Application Form, or other 
information, inclose stamp and address 

SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
P. O. B. 410. Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


SUPPLIES 
Superintendents, Colleges, and Schools, with Compe- 
tent Teachers in every department; and aids Teach- 
ers to procure suitable positions. Circular and appli- 
cation form sent free, 


The Eastern Educational Bureau, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa- 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
gece teachers of any grade in securing positions, 
n some distant State, but here in New England. We 
invite such to register In our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 
ers. Address 
M. T. ROCERS, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston, Mass. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS 


Promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, ete. 


Best of references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COVRIERE, 
31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


Teachers, Principals, School Officers : 


YOU have not found what you want, 
apply to the 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Five years of successful experience. 


Numerous UNSOLICITED testimonials. 
D. F. DIMON, A.M, Manager, 


569 tf 1613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Rare Opportunity 


For the perspens of property, — a “‘ Family Boarding 
School for Boys,” located in one of the most delight- 
ful and healthy N. E. towns, and easily accessible, by 
ears or steamboat, from several large cities. The 
Building is three stories, and contains 28 good s zed 
rooms, fitted up with all modern improvements for 
family and school purposes ; will aceommodate 20 
boarding pupils, and a large number of day scholars. 
The grounds consists of 6 acres, handsomely terraced, 
with fine lawn, shade and fruit trees, and garden. 
This school is well established and liberally patron- 
ized, but may be largely increased by suitable effort, 
if desired. aid school property with carpets, cur- 
tains, school furniture, and fixtures, etc., will be sold 
for $18,000; terms of payment easy. If sale is made 
before July ist, a discount from these figures will be 
made. Apply at once to 
RAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
@omerset Roatan 


A WORD TO OUR PATRONS. 


Never in its history, has the N. E. Burean of Edu- 
eation had registered upon its books so many first- 
class teachers, fitted for responsible positions and 
the higher departments of instruction, as to-day. 
Early applications will secure tlie.best of them. 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N, E, Bureau of Education, 


A. B, FANNIN, Manager, 
Montgomery, 


Somerset St., Boston, 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXIV'—No. 5. 


APPLETONS SCIENCE TEX T-BOOKS. 


Another Valuable Addition. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY. 


By RORERT BENTLEY, 
London. 


Professor of Botany in 


King’s College, 


Adapted to the Use of American Schools, and as a Sequel to Descriptive Botany, by 
ELIZA A. YOUMANS. 


This work will make Miss Youman’s series of botanical works one of the most complete and valuable yet 


It treats of the internal structures of plants, and considers these structures in action as the 


ifferent processes are carried forward in the plants. Iutreductery price, $1.20. 
Sample copy, for examination, will be mailed, postpaid, to any Teacher or School Officer on receipt of the 


ntroductory price. 


), APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


Barnes’ New Geography... -CYCLOPA:DIAS. 


TWO BOOKS ONLY. 
Barnes’ Elementary Geography, cloth, $ .60 
Barnes’ Complete Geography, cloth, 1.25 
These splendid books are edited by the veteran 


er, 
JAMES MONTEITH. 

“If you are dissatisfied with the books you are using 
in Geography, send for Barnes’ Two-Book series be- 
fore making a selection. It is impossible to get an 
idea of their excellence in a short notice like this. 
The two books comprise everything that is necessa 
to know of the subject; they are profusely illustrat 
with superb engravings; they have the best maps we 
have yet seen. A short, they have every excellence. 
—The Herald of Education, March, 1886. 

pages free. Sample copies, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 

A. &. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 & 113 William S8t.. NEW YOR 
H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Of the 3 great encyclopedias Johmsen’s alone has 
just been thoroughly revised and brought down to 


in 8 royal octavo vols. (over 800 pages each) ; it has 30 
Depts., and 40 Editors (America’s greatest scholars) 
are responsible for the accuracy of the same; it con- 
tains more subjects, is later than Appletons’, and 
costs less than half as much; it is far more satisfac- 
tory in every respect than the Britannica. Teachers 
can earn $75 a week. 
FOR TERMS AND OUTFIT, 
Address E. B. FAIRCHILD, 
79 Milk St., Boston. 


Or A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones St., New York. 


A Great Repositery of Practical Sandci- 
entific Information. One of the Fullest, Fre: , 
and most Valuable Hand-books of the Age, Indis- 


pensable to every Practical Man. Just ready: 


THE TECHNO-CHEMICAL 
RECEIPT 800K. 


Containing Several Thousand Receipts, covering the 
Latest, most Important. and most Useful Discoveries 
in Chemical Technology and their Practical Avpiey 
tion in the Arts and the Industries. Edited chiefly 
from the German of Drs. Winckler, Elsner, Heintze, 
Mierzinski, Jacobsen, Koller, and Heinzerling, with 
additions by William T. Braunt, graduate of the 
Royal Agricultural College of Eldena, Prussia, and 
Win. H. Wahl, Ph.D. (Heid). Sec’y of Franklin Inst , 
Philadelphia, author of Galvanoplastie Manipula- 
tions.” Mlustrated by 78 engravings, in one volume, 
over 500 pages, 12mo, printed, 
immense amount and a great variety of matter le- 
gantly bound in scarlet cloth. gilt Price, $2.00, free 
of postage to any address in the world. 
A circular of 32 pages, showing the full Table 
of Contents of this Important Book, sent by mail, free 
, to any one in any part of the World who 


Surnish his address. 
HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 WALNUT ST., PHIALDELPHILA, Pa., U,S.A. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 


AGENCY FOR—— 


HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S LOCK- 
WOOD’S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, 
Loxpon, TAUCHNITZ’S Lerpsic PUBLICATIONS. 
Stock of IMPORTED axnp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 


Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 


144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


THE VERY LATEST, 
awo THE VERY BEST. 


CONTAINING ALL THE RECENT IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


CoOwPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westiake’s How te Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Lieyd’s Literature fer Little Folks. 
BRaub’s Normal Speliers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 

Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Censtitutiou. 

Peterson’s Science. eow 


NOW READY 


LA FRANCE. 


Notes dun Americain, recueillies et mises en 

ordre par A. de xemeont. 

An entertaining and instructive Reading Book 
French Classes of the Middle grade. tomo, cote 
188 pp. Sent by 1 Y »stpaid, on receipt of 90 cts, 

ess 


Addr 
THE WRITERS’ PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
21 University Place, New York City. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
RTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


A 
Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy and 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
Stage, and especially at the outset. 


or catal e and iculars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 
Ag 7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


ency, 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 


ALLEN’S FORTY LESSONS 
DOUBLE ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING, 


(As Used im Actual Business). 


Arranged for Graded and High Schools. 


Price, $1.50; Introduction price to Schools and 
Teachers, $1.00. Sample copies sent at Introduction 
price. oney refunded if not satisfactory. Second 
edition now ready. GEORGE ALLEN, Newbern, N.C. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 77! Broadway. 

PUBLISH NEW YORK, 

Andersen’s Histories and Mist] Readers; 

Leighton’s History of Rome ; 

Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 

Keetel’s French Course ; 

Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in En- 
glish and gher Lessons in English ; 

Mlutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. L. SMITH, 

151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. 


Designed for Use in Schools and Colleges 
and for all iuterested in Elecution. 


The many editions of “ Practical Elocution” that 
have been issued, and its extemded use in the 
best Schools and Colleges throughout the United 
States and Canada, go far to prove what the publish- 
ers claim,—that it occupies the first place among 
werks of its kind, and that its sale is more ex- 
than by any — 

n response e request for illustrative readin 
matter, the book has been enlarged by the addition 
of one hundred pages of the choicest selections 
affording the widest range of practice in the several 

malysis, an xpression, subjects which 

8 work now contains 300 pages, is neat! 
durably bound, and printed on coon paper. The re 
tail price is $1.25, but it will be supplied to schools 
for first introduction at 75 cts. per copy, and in 
lots of 100 copies at 62% cts. sam iA copy for 
examination will be mailed to any teacher upon re- 
ceipt of the introductory price, 75 cents, and 12 cents 
to postage. 

AS. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager, 1127 Grand St., 
PUBLICATION DEPT. : PHILADA, 

The National School of Elocution and Oratory. 


GERMAN SIMPLIFIED. 


An eminently practical new method for learning the 

. cents each, sold separa ; School- 
edition (without Keys), bound in cloth, $1'25, For 


sale by all booksellers; sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
rice, b Prof. A. KNOFLACH, 140 , iL 
York. mailed free. Bt, Ne 


THE SAUVEUR COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES. 


ELEVENTH SESSION. 


OSWECO, N. Y. 


JULY 12 TO AUG. 20. 


The College has been removed from AMHERST and BURLINGTON, to OSWEGO, N.Y. The Circn- 


lar will be sent to applicants by 
DR. L SAUVBUR, 


Grand View House, Wernersville, Pa. 


Fer Board, sooms, and Raib oad Fares, address HOM. 4. MATBOON, Oswego, ¥. 


date, at an expense of over $60,000. Itis complete | m 


THE NORMAL MUSIC COURSE. 


By JOHN W. TUFTS anv H. E. HOLT. 


A Strictly Progressive Series of Music Readers 
and Charts based on Educational Principles. 
Adopted for use in a large number of 
The Leading Cities of the Country. 
INCLUDING 

NEW YORK CITY | BROOKLYN 
(Adopted Nov. 4, 1885). (Adopted June 17, 1885). 
Also in use in a large number of leading 
NORMAL SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, SEMINARIES, Etc. 


Specimen Pages m the Readers and Charts 
Mailed Free. is invited. 
EDGAR O. SILVER, General Agent. 
30 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
Wm. WARE & Co., 30 Franklin St., Boston. 
BAKER & TAYLOR, 9 Bond St., New York. 
8S. A. MAXWELL & Co., 134-136 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 


Huxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 10 
oscoe’s Le in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevons’ Elementary Lessons in Logic, 40 
Stewart's Lessons im Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astrenomy, 1.25 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
13 Fourth Ave., New Voeork. 


THOS, NELSON & SON, 
5 NEW YORK, 
Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues. tf 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, - $1.25 
Brandt’s German Grammar ‘hin 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, - - . 1.50 
inte: and Lote 
ay’s Phychology, cs, 
Hart’s German Classics for students, 

(4 vola_ ready) d 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, - ~- 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, - 1.25 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. [ilus. 
Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, - 1.50 
Lodeman’s German Exercises, - . 50 
How Should I Pronounce, 1.20 
Putnam’s Art Hand-Books, 9vols. Each 
Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading, - 
Putnam's Series of Atlases, (14 vols.), T5c. to $20 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. - - 3.00 
German Reader, - - 1.55 

) 


The Klemen Science Series 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols. 

Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the publishers 


DELSARTE system or EXPRESSION. 


By GENEVIEVE STEBBINS. Presented for the first 
time in a way Plain, Practical, hogy . Designed 
especially for a Text-Book and for Self-Instruction, 
A k of Aesthetic Physical by eg? for all Persons 
of Culture, and particularly for the Elocutionist, Ora- 
tor, Actor, Public Reader, Preacher, Lawyer, Paint- 
er, Sculptor, and all others who wish to give Expres- 
sion to their Bodies or to their Work. Extra thick 
paper and wide margins; printed and bound with es- 
ecial care ; cloth, $2.00, stpaid. EDGAR S8. 
ERNER, Publisher, 48 University Pl., New York. 


Routledge’s Historical Course, 


IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 
With Mage ang many illustrations. pages 


, each, 


UNITED STATES, FRANCE 

ENGLAND, GERMANY, 

IRELAND. 

LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


School Boards and Teachers will find this Series 
worthy of examination. Specimen pages furnished on 
application. 

GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 

eow 9 Lafayette Place, New York. 


THE SONG READER. 
A Series of Progressive Lessons for Public Schois, 


By IRVING EMERSON and O. B. BROWN. 


Both these gentlemen are practical School Music 
Teachers, and the two volumes of the SonG READER 
at once commend themselves to the judgment of 
other practical teachers as being collections of the 
very best material for School Musical Instruction. 


BOOK I. 

For the Vounger Classe-. 192 pages; the first 
108 of which are occupied by an admirable and sen- 
sible course of lessons, with explanations, exercises, 
good music, and good words. 22 pages have simple 
solfeggios, and 60 pages a fine collection of genial 
songs, in one and two parts. Price 50 cents, or $4.80 
per dozen. 

BOOK If. 

Fer the Older Classes. 25 pages; the first 
half of the book contains 66 lessons, explaining and 
giving practice in every difficulty of common vocal 
music. The last half isa good collection of 2, 3, and 
4-part songs, making, altogether, about two hundred 
songs in the book. Price 60 cents or $6.00 per dozen. 


Please examine these thoroughly made 
and useful Readers. 


MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


THE CAROL 


—A BOOK OF— 


— FOR THE— 


SutPay ScRoof the Home, 
ONARLES W. WENDTE, 


With poetical contributions by 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Miss Louisa M. Alcott, Hez- 
ckiah Butterworth, and many others. 
The Music, original and selected, by Geo. F,. Root, 
J. R. Murray, J. B. Sharland, P. P. Bliss and J. B! 
Dykes, Stainer, Barnby, Handel, Mendelssohn and 


other eminent composers, old and new. 
This work, long in preparation by an experienced 
Sunday School worker, contains over 200 separate 


musical selections, together with a number of musical 
and responsive services for the festival and ordinary 
occasions of the Sunday School and the Home Altar. 


Price b f tpald ; 
85 cents each by mail, ay 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, 0 


The J. CHURCH CO., 19 E. 16th St., New York City. 


SEND TO 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
{9 Murray St., New York, 


ANTHONY & BRACKETT, PHYSICS, Pt. 1. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 


AUSTEN’S ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 12mo,cl., 2.50 
BOLTON’S QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. 8vo, cl., 1.50 
BRUSH’S BLOW-PIPE + 


CRAFT’S QUALITATIVE “ 12mo,cl., 1.50 
DRECHSEL’S CHEMICAL REACTIONS. = 
FRESENIUS’ QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. 8vo, cl., 4.00 
“ QUANTITATIVE =, 
HART’S VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS. 12mo, cloth, 2.50 
KOLBE. INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. “ v9 2.50 
MILLER'S CHEMISTRY. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth, 17.00 
INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. “ “4.50 
ORGANIC “ * 10.00 
THORPE’S, QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS, 12mo, cl., 1.50 
Published and for sale by 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
Catalogue and specimen pages sent free by mail. 


Valuable for Teachers. 


Bound V lu of THE JOURNAL for the years 
85, sent to any address. Price, each, $4.00. 


Hclectic Hducational Series. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


WHITE’S PEDAGOGY. Reavy Szpr. Isr. 


The Elements of Ped 
cinnati Public Schools. 
school education. For Normal Schools, 


McGUFFEY’S 


marks; the words divided into 
syllables marked. 16mo, 80 pp. 


ogy. By Emerson E, Wuirr, LL.D., Supt. of Cin- 
A thorough and practical discussion of the science and art of 


Institutes, Reading Circles, and for all 


persons interested in education. 12mo, full cloth, Introduction price, $1.50, 


WORD LIST. 


More than 10,000 words from McGuffey’s Primer and Readers, arranged in lessons 
as found in the successive lessons inthe books. Pronunciation indicated by diacritical 
lables ; silent letters cancelled and accented 

troduction and Sample Copy price, 10 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & OO., Publishers, 
137 Walnut St., Cincinnati, 0. 


28 Bond St., New York. 


Cc. F. STEARNS, WN. E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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